I. THE COUNCIL’S NINTH REPORT 



INTRODUCTION 

1. The Council’s last review of staffing prospects for the maintained 
schools was published in May, 1962, as its Seventh Report.’* That 
report established that the shortage of teachers was not a temporary 
difficulty, but a persistent and deep rooted problem. Its main elements 
were identified as a steady increase in the birthrate, and conse- 
quentially in the demand for teachers, and an increasingly rapid loss 
of women teachers from the schools on marriage or to start their 
families, which was bound to retard the growth of the teaching force. 
Both these factors derived in turn from a pervasive trend towards 
earlier marriage and earlier family building. 

2. Since the publication of that report, a number of important 
developments have occurred which have a significant bearing on the 
staffing prospects for the schools. On the demand side, two of these 
call for mention here. Forward estimates of the school population 
have been substantially revised upwards on several occasions, as a 
consequence of new official birthrate projections. The Government’s 
announcement in January, 1964, following the publication of a report 
of the Central Advisory Council for Education (England)— the 
Newsom Report’*’*— of their intention to raise tire school leaving age 
to 16 in the year 1970-71 will impose an additional staffing commit- 
ment on the secondary schools which must be taken into account in 
estimating the demand for teachers in the 1970’s and onwards. 

3. The Central Advisory Council, which was reconstituted to enquire 
into primary education, will need an up-to-date assessment of staffing 
prospects. Among the particular matters which we understand are 
engaging its attention are many suggestions for modifying the pattern 
of attendance at school around and below the age of five. Proposals 
of this kind, if implemented, would affect the demand for teachers. 
At this point in time we can make no specific assumptions about the 
way in which the pattern of compulsory or voluntary school attend- 
ance might be changed. We have, however, thought it advisable to 
illustrate the effects on the future demand for teachers of some of the 
changes in the pattern of attendance for children at the nursery and 
infant stages typical of those now being widely canvassed. 

4. Teacher supply prospects were improved in January, 1963, when 
the Government accepted a recommendation by the National 
Advisory Council, framed in the light of their Seventh Report, that 
immediate steps should be taken to secure a further expansion of 
the colleges of education to reach a total student population of 
80,000 by 1970, which implied an increase in the annual intake to 
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about 27,500 students in 1968-69 and later years. This further stage 
of expansion is now well advanced; and the colleges in response to 
an apWl from the Government, have already succeeded in increasing 
their intakes well beyond the figures assumed for planmng purposes 
in the Seventh Report. 

5. In their Report*, published in October, 1963, the Committee on 
Higher Education— the Robbins Committee— considered toe itouie 
development of the colleges from two aspects. On toe one hand they 
related them to toe higher education system as a whole, and thus to 
their estimates of toe number of candidates who would qualify Md 
apply for higher education in toe future and for whom provision 
should be made. On the other hand, in framing their detailed recom- 
mendations for the pattern of expansion of toe colleges, the Com- 
mittee gave much weight to the staffing needs of the schools as shown 
by provisional estimates of future supply and demand submitted at 
their request by the Ministry of Education. 'Hie Committee recom- 
mended a massive expansion of higher education up to 1980, and set 
out toe number of students for whom provision should be made m 
higher education as a whole and in each of the three main sectors by 
1980-81 and, as an intermediate stage, by 1973-74. They recom- 
mended that the student intakes to colleges of education in England 
and Wales should continue to rise after 1968-69 beyond the figure of 
27 500 planned for that and later years and that they should reach 
a new mayimiim of 40,000 in 1974-75. When toe report was published 
the then Government announced their acceptance of toe recom- 
mended figures for 1973-74 for higher education as a whole (390,000 
places) and for the university sector (218,000 places). In Febroary 
1965 toe present Government decided that 122,000 of toe remaining 
places (including 1 1 1,000 in England and Wales) should be places for 
training teachers. No decisions have yet been announced about the 
pattern of annual intakes needed to reach this target nor about the 
development of higher education as a whole after 1973-74. 
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6. In the light of these developments, and in the hope of making it 
easier to reach decisions on toe future number of places to be pro- 
vided in toe colleges of education, we have undertaken, as one of the 
most urgent major tasks, the preparation of a new survey of future 
prospects for toe staffing of toe schools, to replace the Seventh 
Report. This report presents an appraisal of those prospects, and our 
recommendations for their improvement. Part 11 is a detailed analysis 
of our assumptions and calculations about the future demand for 
teachers and their supply. This supporting material includes a full 
discussion of a number of important and difficult questions which 
arose while we were engaged on our forecasts. Accordingly, in toe 
report itself we mention several of these topics only briefly, referring 
the reader to toe appropriate passages in Part II for a mote detailed 
account. 

•Higher Education (Cmnd. 2154) — H.M.S.O., 1963. 
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THE SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF OUR PRESENT REPORT 

7. As was the case with the Seventh Report, our present report is 
almost wholly confined to the staffing of the maintained primary and 
secondary schools in England and Wales. We recognise that there 
will be a general increase in the demand for teachers in the years ahead 
throughout all sectors of the educational field. The Robbins Report 
estimated the increases in the teaching staff required for the expansion 
programme for the universities, advanced further education and 
colleges of education. We have under review, as a separate exercise 
the staffing needs of the further education field in general. Here the 
recommendations of the Henniker-Heaton report designed to promote 
the development of day release for young people in employment and 
the Industrial Training Act are of particular relevance to our present 
survey. The staffing needs of the direct grant and independent schools 
are likely to be affected by the rising birthrate and other factors. 
Some estimates of future needs in these and other sectors are given in 
Appendix A to this report. That appendix suggests that the competi- 
tion for teachers from other parts of the education service as a whole 
is likely to be less severe in the period 1963 to 1973 than it was in the 
period 1953 to 1963. To the extent that this proves to be so, the supply 
of teachers to the maintained schools may be somewhat larger than 
we have estimated, since our assumed rates of recruitment to, and 
wastage from, the primary and secondary schools allow implicitly for 
the continuation of this competition on much the same scale as in 
recent years. 

8. We follow the Seventh Report in confining our study to qualified 
teachers, together with the diminishing residue — now about 3,000— 
of former uncertificated and supplementary teachers, whose service 
is specially protected. There are at present in the primary^ and 
secondary schools some 3,000 temporary and 2,000 occasional 
teachers. Our projections take no account of the present or of any 
future contribution from these sources, nor from teachers in occasion- 
al service, i.e. teachers engaged by the day or on some other short- 
term basis. 

9. The projections in the Seventh Report were confined to full-time 
teachers. Part-time teachers will undoubtedly be a component of 
increasing importance in the teacher force as a whole, and we have 
included them in our present forecast. This enables us to present 
future estimates of demand which are inclusive, as opposed to those 
in the Seventh Report which related only to the full-time teaching 
force. On the supply side, we have included estimates of the future 
size of the part-time teacher force at its full-time equivalent value. 

10. Our report, like the Seventh Report, has been drafted in relation 
to the demand for and supply of teachers for England and Wales 
as a whole. We are aware that the present staffing position and future 
prospects differ from one area to another and that our assessment of 
the national position will not necessarily hold good in any particular 
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region or district. We think it would be valuable if this report were 
supplemented by enquiries into factors likely to affect the regional 
and local supply and distribution of teachers, e.g. the proportion of 
pupils entering higher education in each area, the distribution of 
training facilities, and the availability of qualified married women. 

11. Again, our report makes no attempt to assess the supply of, or 
demand for, teachers of individual subjects at different leyels^ in 
various types of school. We tliink it essential that studies of this kind 
should be undertaken, especially for those subjects where there are 
serious actual or potential shortages of teachers. It is important that 
such studies should be consistently related both to our present report 
and to studies being undertaken by the Department* or elsewhere of 
the present and future pattern of the curriculum in various types of 
school. 

12. We have carried forward our projections to 1986. We are well 
aware of the hazards of forecasting so far ahead and of the increasing 
insecurity of our later estimates. Equally, we realise that the planning 
of teacher supply must be a long-tenn matter. A considerable period 
must elapse between identification of a need and the time when the 
measures taken to meet it begin to produce an effect; conversely, 
a given expansion of the colleges of education, or of other sources 
of supply, may produce its maximum effect only several years after 
the expansion programme has been completed. For our intermediate 
dateline we have tried to adhere to the five-year intervals used in the 
Robbins Report. We have, however, substituted January, 1972, for 
January, 1971, as the first date when the effects of the raising of the 
school leaving age on the secondary school population will be 
recorded. We use as our first date 1968, as being roughly half way 
between the present time and 1972. 

13. We explain, and indeed emphasise, at many points the uncertain- 
ties of our assumptions and the margins of error surrounding the 
calculations based on tliem. We have however chosen to present our 
forecasts with a greater degree of precision than they can properly 
claim. Among the practical advantages of this course are that it 
enables the balance between supply and demand at different relevant 
dates to be more easily compared and that it illustrates more clearly 
the effects of various policy developments upon the demand for 
teachers, and of the measures we recommend to improve their supply. 

14. Finally, while our present report has profited from the work 
done in the Seventh Report in assembling and interpreting the 
relevant data, and embodies some further progress in these diiections, 
we are aware that much still remains to be done to reinforce the 
statistical material available and to refine the forecasting techniques 
used. The Department have outlined in Appendix B a number of 

♦Throughout the report this means the Department of Education and 
Science. 
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suggestions for improvement. At present they are handicapped by 
lack of the necessary data. The application of an Automatic Data 
Processing system to the Department’s records and statistics relating 
to schools and teachers, on which substantial progress has been 
made, should enable a much wider range of data to be recorded, 
analysed and produced on request, and so lessen this handicap. There 
are other topics into which further research is needed. We have already 
mentioned in paragraphs 10 and U the need for enquiries into the 
supply of teachers in particular areas and subjects, and in paragraph 
20 we refer to the necessity for a study of the means of securing the 
most effective use of the teaching force. In Part II we draw attention 
to the desirability of furtlier examination of factors that affect the 
birthrate (paragraph 81) and of the methods used in deriving the 
pupil-teacher ratios required to eliminate oversize classes (paragraph 
93) and in formulating the objectives of staffing policy (paragraph 
104). 



THE ASSUMED OBJECTIVES OF STAFFING POLICY 

15. The first objective we have assumed is the continuation of the 
current pattern of school attendance, modified only to take account 
of raising the school leaving age to 16 in 1970-71. Within this pattern 
we have first assessed the demand for teachers in relation to the aims 
of bringing classes sizes within the limits laid down by regulations for 
twenty years, i.e. 40 for classes in primary schools and 30 for classes 
in secondary schools. 

16. We have, however, gone on to assess the very important effects 
upon the balance of demand and supply of an objective of a maximum 
class size of 30 for children in primary and secondary schools alike. 
We have also taken into account two other matters. We have recom- 
mended in a separate report, and assumed for our calculations here, 
the introduction in 1969 of a requirement that all qualified teachers 
should be professionally trained; and we have examined separately 
the effects on the demand for teachers of alternative patterns of 
primary and nursery school provision, including changes in the start 
of compulsory school attendance. 

THE SIZE AND NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

17. At the outset, we think it essential to establish clearly the sheer 
magnitude of the future manpower demand exerted by the education 
service as a whole. As Chart A' shows, the total number of teachers 
in all kinds of educational institutions in England and Wales, about 
360,000 in 1963, will need almost to double in size by 1983 simply in 
order to meet current objectives. Chart A^ shows that it would need 
to grow to about three-quarters of a million if primary classes over 
30 were to be eliminated. Extension of nursery school provision would 
increase the total demand for teachers stilt further. 

18. These figures relate to the teaching staff of a great variety of 
teaching institutions from nursery schools to universities, with a 
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corresponding diversity among their pupils and student^ 
scope, level and method of the education which they offer. What is 
common to most of these teachers-and this will increasingly hold 
good in future years— is that they are themselves the products of the 
highest stage of the education system which they serve. 



19. It is thus evident that, however the education service may develop 
in range and standard, a teaching force is going to be required which 
far outstrips all other professions in its combination of sheer size ana 
fully professional standards of qualification. In respect of size, d can 
be compared only with the labour force employed in certain of the 
country’s major industries. 



20 To build up and sustain such a force will require about half the 
total annual output of the higlier education system, as this was 
envisaged by the Robbins Committee. This represents a draft upon the 
country’s total resources of highly educated manpower so large as to 
prompt the question— a question which lies outside our own terms 
of reference— whether the education service can take for granted a 
right to such a large share of its own products. So far as we are aware, 
the study of national requirements for educated manpower has not 
yet advanced to the stage where any firm answer can be offered to 
questions of this kind. We have thought it right, therefore, not to 
allow this consideration to deter us from presenting a full account of 
the demand for teachers in the education service ; indeed we hope that 
it will be a useful contribution to the data needed as a basis for overall 
manpower studies. We think it essential that studies of teacher 
-lemanri and supply should he complemented by the no less careful 
examination of the problems of securing the most effective use of the 
teaching force. The education service, no less than any expanding 
sector of the country’s economy, must, as a matter of good manage- 
ment, accept the need to organise and deploy its resources of highly 
trained men and women to the best advantage, ensuring that they 
are fully occupied in work which fully exercises their special qualifi- 
cations and experience. 
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21. Nearly four teachers out of five ate at present employed in the 
maintained primary and secondary schools. This is also the area 
where by far the largest prospective demand for teachers must be 
faced. For these reasons, although we are examining separately the 
staffing needs of certain other sectors of education, it is upon this 
central problem of the staffing of the country’s primary and secondary 
schools that our report concentrates. 
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year — ^means one teacher less and at least one child more. We discuss 
later in the report the stubborn problems of wastage. At this point 
our concern is to emphasise the present predicament of teacher supply, 
namely, that, given the twin pressures of a rising birthrate and a 
severe rate of wastage ; , 

(a) the staffing of the schools would undoubtedly break down 
completely unless supported by a massive teacher supply system; 

(b) even where the construction of such a system is in hand, a very 
large proportion of its output is needed for a considerable time 
simply to prevent staffing standards from deteriorating; and 

(c) in consequence, although such a system may in the long run 
match and even overtake demand, there is an inevitable time-lag 
before this can happen. We estimate this time-lag, in relation only 
to the elimination of oversize classes as at present defined, at about 
thirteen years on our present assumptions. The elimination of 
primary classes over 30 would be delayed for a further five years. 

The next sections of this report summarise the factors which have 
led us to these estimates and discuss the consequences. In the con- 
cluding section we propose measures which are aimed at reducing 
this time-lag. 



ASSESSING DEMAND 

School population 

23. More than in any other sector of education, the demand for 
teachers in the maintained schools is directly related to movements 
in the birthrate and, consequently, in the child population. These 
schools cannot select or reject candidates for admission; they must 
find room for all children who seek admission and must be ready to 
provide for them, not only during the period of compulsory attend- 
ance but beyond that period, so long as the boy or girl concerned 
can profit from a continued education. Since 1957 there has been a 
steady annual rise in the number of births which is expected to 
continue throughout the period of our review. Births have consider- 
ably exceeded the estimates adopted for the Seventh Report; the 
actual figure of 856,000 in 1963 was some 60,000 higher than had 
been estimated. As the causes of this increase — the trend towards 
earlier marriage, the closer spacing of families and an increase in 
the size of completed families— have become clearly defined, official 
forecasts of the birthrate have several times been reviewed. The latest 
forecast is that births will exceed 900,000 by 1976 and will reach 
1,000,000 by 1986. These figures represent increases of the order of 
50 per cent, over those of only ten years ago. Any forecasts of this 
kind must, we realise, contain a considerable element of uncertainty. 
But the present official forecasts represent, in our view, a considerable 
advance over those available at the time when the Seventh Report 
was in preparation, in acknowledging the strength and persistence 
of current demographic trends, and we have adopted them for our 
present purposes. 
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24. In addition to the birthrate and the size of child population, the 
number of pupils in the schools at a given time is determined also by 
the length of their school life. The compulsory period of attendance, 
at present between the ages of five and fifteen, is due to be lengthened 
by a year when the school leaving age is raised to 16 in 1970-71. This 
reform will add about 350,000 pupils to the school population, and 
we have taken account of the corresponding additional demand for 
teachers from that time onwards. We are also assuming, in accord- 
ance with the well-established trend of the last few years, that more 
pupils will stay on voluntarily beyond the school leaving age to under- 
take work of sixth form standard. The raising of the school leaving 
age may give an added impetus to this trend, but we cannot yet 
estimate how large this might be. 



25. To sum up, the total school population is expected to rise from 
just under 7 million in 1963 to just under 9J million in 1976 and 10^ 
million by 1986. The rate of increase will be most rapid between 
1968 and 1976. Between now and the end of the present decade, 
virtually all the growth of nearly a million pupils will occur in the 
primary schools. In the I970’s, on the other hand, the main area of 
growth will be in the secondary schools, where the impact of raising 
the school leaving age will be reinforced by the arrival of the larger 
age groups which are now entering the primary schools. 



26. The effect upon the demand for teachers of these increases in the 
number attending school may be illustrated by supposing that no 
improvement in staffing standards need be allowed for. By com- 
parison with the position in 1963, the additional number of teachers 
needed merely to keep pace with the increased number of pupils 
attending school would then be 100,000 by 1976 and 140,000 by 
1986. 

Staffing standards 

27. But the school population is only one of the two main influences 
tending to increase the demand for teachers. The other is the standard 
of staffing aimed at for different stages of primary and secondary 
education. Regulations in force for twenty years have prescribed 
maximum class sizes of 40 in primary schools and 30 in secondary 
schools. In consequence, the aims of staffing policy have been couched 
in terms of securing the elimination of classes larger than the pre- 
scribed maxima (“oversize classes”), and the pupil-teacher ratios 
needed to achieve these aims have been used as the basis for esti- 
mating the future demand for teachers. 



28. For reasons given in Part II we do not think that this represents 
the most satisfactory method of formulating the objective of staffing 
policy. The concept of classes of roughly equal size as the basic 
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pattern of school organisation will increasingly need to be modified, 
as new methods and techniques of teaching come to require a more 
flexible internal organisation with scope for considerable variations 
in the size of teaching groups. 

29. We suggest that stafling objectives might more appropriately be 
formulated directly in terms of national pupil-teacher ratios which 
would enable given staffing standards to be achieved for a particular 
type of school or age range of pupils, without implying any particular 
pattern of class sizes. We recognise that such an approach presents 
difficulties which need further study; and for this present report we 
continue, for want of any better alternative, to use the tiaditional 
method with some modification and improvement. 

30. We have accordingly followed the Seventh Report in taking as 
the basic aim of staffing policy the elimination of oversize classes 
(as defined above). This in itself represents a substantial improvement 
over current staffing standards — ^in January, 1964, three out of ten 
senior classes as taught had over 30 pupils and nearly one in five 
junior classes as registered had more than 40. For the later selected 
years of our survey, we are also following the Seventh Report in 
showing demand in terms of the further reduction in the size of 
primary classes to a maximum of 30. We do this in recognition of the 
widespread conviction that an upper limit of 40 for junior classes is 
too high and that, in terms of class size, primary and secondary 
schools should be treated alike. 

31. With the reservations noted in paragraph 28, we have adopted 
pupil-teacher ratios of 26-3:1 and 19-7:1 as those required to 
eliminate junior classes over 40 and over 30 respectively. For seniors, 
we have assumed that a ratio of 16 - 3 : 1 is needed to eliminate classes 
over 30 in the first five years of the course and one of 10 - 6 : 1 to ensure 
satisfactory staffing standards for sixth form pupils. 



Recruitment 
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32. The sources of supply of newly-qualified teachers (with a few 
minor and diminishing exceptions) are the universities and colleges 
of education. The Robbins Report offered a plan for the massive 
development of higher education between now and 1980 both in 
total and for each of its three sectors. Under this plan the universities 
in England and Wales (including the Colleges of Advanced Tech- 
nology) would expand from a total student population of 108,000 
in 1962 to 291,000 by 1980, and the colleges of education from 48,000 
to 131,000 over the same period. In recognition of the staffing needs 
of the schools, the plan provided for more rapid growth in the 
colleges of education than in the other sectors during the next decade. 
This means in terms of the annual intake of students taking courses 
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of initial training — ^the most significant measure for our purposes— 
an increase to 40,000 to be reached by 1974, We have assumed in 
our calculations that the Robbins Committee’s recommendations 
for 1980 will be carried out in full. In so doing, we are going some- 
what beyond the Government’s present commitments (see paragraph 
5 above) which do not extend beyond 1973. 

33. Considered simply as sources of recruitment of teachers for the 
schools, there are obvious differences between the colleges of educa- 
tion and the universities. The colleges, while accepting as a major 
aim the continued general education of the students, are vocational 
institutions, and students entering them do so on the understanding 
that they are preparing for the teaching profession. Once allowance 
is made for the small proportion of students who fail to complete 
their course or take employment outside the maintained schools, it is 
a matter of no great difficulty to estimate reliably future armual 
recruitment from this source. Recruitment from the universities is, 
however, a very different matter, since everything depends on the 
choice of employment made by the individual student in tlie light 
of his own preferences for a career and the various opportunities 
open to him. As Part II shows, it is particularly difficult to predict 
what proportion of graduates will enter teaching as university expan- 
sion continues, especially since the evidence drawn from recent years 
is not very helpful. There is no indication yet of the increase in this 
proportion which might have been expected to accompany current 
university expansion, and we have thought it best to take a fairly 
cautious view of future prospects. Our assumption that a training 
requirement will be introduced in 1969 adds a further small element 
of uncertainty to our calculations. 

34. In the face of the persistent high wastage rates among younger 
women teachers, we have thought it necessary to re-open tire question 
whether, in the present situation of a shortage of places, a larger 
proportion of men should be admitted to the colleges of education. 
When the previous Council discussed this issue in their Eighth Report 
they reached the conclusion that the present sex balance should not 
be disturbed, but recognised that the subject needed further study. 
We have approached the matter from a rather different standpoint. 
We regard supply considerations as paramount, and consider that 
the relative opportunities for boys and girls must be viewed in the 
context of higher education as a whole and not left for the teacher 
training system to remedy. The gain in the size of the teaching force, 
resulting from a change in sex-balance of the order which it is 
practicable to contemplate, especially in relation to the availability 
of suitable candidates for training, accrues more slowly than may 
sometimes be supposed, and becomes substantial only in the long- 
term. Such a change cannot decisively affect the staffing situation 
during the period of our review; it could, however, make a useful 
contribution to increasing the size of the teaching force in due course. 
There are other relevant considerations. For example, there would 
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be a welcome gain in staffing stability, particularly needed in the 
primary schools, as the proportion of men among their teachers 
increased. One consequence of this, a decreasing proportion of 
women teachers in junior and secondary schools, might be less 
generally welcome. On our advice, given after a full consideration of 
the issues involved, the Department have already invited the colleges 
to increase the proportion of men in their annual intakes from 30 to 
36 per cent, by 1970. We are now assuming that this proportion will 
be raised to 40 per cent by 1974, and remain at that level thereafter. 
We believe' that the early extension of opportunities for students in 
the colleges of education to take degree courses would help substan- 
tially to maintain the standard of candidates for admission — a 
particularly serious consideration if the policy of offering a basic 
proportion of places to men is to be successfully implemented. 


The return of 
married 
women — a 
promising new 
source of 
recruitment 


35. While current trends towards earlier marriage and family building 
affect teacher supply most powerfully through the rapid wastage of 
young women teachers, their operation may be viewed from another 
angle, and in a more hopeful light, as the accumulation of a reserve 
of qualified teachers who will become available to return to service 
when their family responsibilities allow them to do so. The return of 
married women to the schools on a substantial scale is virtually a new 
development since the Seventh Report. The continued success of the 
national and local efforts to stimulate recruitment from this source, 
together with Professor Kelsall’s study* of the career intentions of 
women teachers out of service, suggest that they represent a large 
and growing source of potential reinforcement for the staffing of the 
schools. 


Part n. 

paragraphs 

132-134 


36. We ate rather better placed than was the Seventh Report in 
predicting the rate of timing of the return to service of married 
women, and we feel justified in making some quite optimistic fore- 
casts. But we realise that these can at present be only tentative and 
that further studies in this important field are needed. If this source 
of recruitment is to be fully used, employing authorities and schools 
must adapt their patterns of organisation and their general outlook 
to the employment of part-time teachers, since many married women 
can only offer part-time service, at least when they first return to 
teaching. The growth in the employment of part-time teachers in 
recent years indicates that this need is increasingly being recognised, 
especially in the primary schools, where part-time service was rarely 
found on any appreciable scale a few years ago. We think it essential 
that the employment of part-time married women teachers should 
continue to increase; and in this connection we welcome the new 
arrangements for maternity leave recently introduced by local educa- 
tion authorities. 
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37. Chart B shows the growth in the recruitment of full-time teachers 
for the maintamed schools from all these sources which we forecast 
for the period of our survey. Total annual recruitment is expected 
to grow to double the current figure of some 26,000 before 1980, and 
to reach 63,000 by 1986. The proportions which each sector represents 
of the total recruitment are not expected to change very much. 
Broadly speaking, the colleges of education will contribute a little 
less than three-fifths of the total, the universities a little over one-fifth 
and married women returning to service the remaimng fifth, The 
proportion of men among each year’s recruits is expected to rise 
steadily from 32 per cent in 1963 to 38 per cent by 1986, largely as a 
result of the assumed change in the sex-balance of students entering 
the colleges of education. 

Wastage 

38. The Seventh Report described wastage as the heart of the supply 
problem. So it has remained and so we think it will remain through- 
out the period of our survey. Recent trends of wastage among men 
and women teachers and tlie assumptions we have adopted for the 
future are fully discussed in Part II. Here we concentrate chiefly upon 
the wastage of young women (those tip to 35) since this has done 
more than any other single cause to counteract the great efforts made 
in recent years to increase the ?upply of teachers, and so retard the 
growth of the teaching force. 

39. The Seventh Report quoted figures to show that, in the five or 
so years up to 1960-61, the rate of wastage was rising year by year— ■ 
steadily for all women teachers as a whole and markedly for younger 
women teachers (up to: 35 years of age). This trend continued in 
1961-62. 

40. The latest figures (for 1962-63), however, are by no means so 
clear cut; they are not easy to interpret. On the one hand: 

(a) for the first time fcir several years' the rate of wastage of women 
teachers as a whole gfew no worse; and 

(b) the rate of wastage for the youngest women teachers (under 25) 
fell fractionally. 

We should like to think that these fibres portend an end to rising 
wastage rates. Calculations based stridtly upon the assumptions we 
have used (in our estimates of future births) about trends in marriage 
and fertility rates offer some support for this view. 

41. On the other hand : : 

(a) 1962-63 cannot be regarded as an altogether reliable guide to 
the future since wastage rates for that year, tlie year of intermislsion, 
are likely to have been affected by the successful efforts made to 
persuade teachers to prolong their service; 
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(b) if, as we believe, lower marriage rates are likely to be reflected 
in lower wastage rates, the women who will be affected first are 
still too young to be teachers. There will thus be a time-lag before 
wastage rates are generally affected; and 

(c) even if the evidence cited in paragraph 40(6) does foreshadow 
a new trend in the very youngest age group of women teachers, 
the conclusion of paragraph 41(6) seems to be amply confirmed 
by the 1962—63 figures which continue to show rising wastage rates 
for women teachers aged between 24 and 34. 

42. A judgment has therefore to be made, broadly, between assuming 
that tire rate of women’s wastage will not increase beyond say, the 
1962-63 rate and assuming some further worsening of that rate. In 
view of the data outlined above, we have thought it wiser at this stage 
to be cautious and to err, if at all, on the side of pessimism. Accord- 
ingly, we have assumed that wastage rates for younger women, in the 
age groups where most married women have children, will increase 
throughout most of the period under review, though less sharply 
than they have done in recent years and at a diminishing pace. The 
powerful influence of wastage will be apparent from the fact that 
in 1976, on the assumptions we have made, one woman teacher in 
every five recruited will represent a net addition to the teaching force, 
the remainder being absorbed in replacing wastage. Had we assumed 
no further rise in the wastage rate from now onwards, our analysis 
would have showed another 20,000 women teachers in service in 1976 
— with one teacher in four representing a net addition to the teaching 
force. The corresponding figure for men, on the assumptions wliich 
we have made, is two out of every three recruits. 

The future teaching force 

43. Taking recruitment and wastage together, we estimate that the 
annual rate of growth in the teaching force will rise from about 
6,000 in 1963 to nearly 15,000 by 1970 and nearly 20,000 by the 
early 1980’s. In consequence the total number of qualified teachers 
in the maintained schools is estimated to rise from some 280,000 
in 1963 to 440,000 by 1976, to 540,000 by 1981 and to 636,000 by 
1986, increases of 57, 93 and 127 per cent respectively. 

44. Chart C shows the extent to which three important characteristics 
of the teaching force are expected to change over the years. The 
distribution of teachers between the primary and secondary schools 
is discussed in paragraphs 52 and 53 below. The rate of growth in the 
proportion of men teachers which the Chart indicates is rather faster 
than was forecast in the Seventh Report, because we have assumed 
that, iri order to build up the teaching force more quickly, the colleges 
of education will recruit a larger proportion of men than at present. 
This change in tire sex-balairce of the teaching force will take place 
slowly, but over our period as a whole will have important conse- 
quences at the different stages of education. It is proceeding more 
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rapidly in the grammar schools, which rely predominantly upon the 
recruitment of graduates. Because of the much higher wastage rates 
of women, even when allowance is made for their subsequent return, 
it is inevitable that the balance in the secondary teaching force should 
shift fairly rapidly towards men. 



45. The primary schools will feel the main effect of the admission 
of a higher proportion of men to the colleges of education. This 
change has been assumed mainly as a contribution to the supply 
difficulties of the primary schools, and we are accordingly expecting 
that they will be willing to absorb more men if this means, as we think 
it will, that their total teaching force can thereby be increased. It may 
be that men will begin to find their way into the infant schools, but 
if this does not happen to any significant extent, the proportion of 
men teaching juniors between 7 and 11 is likely to rise from the 
present 43 per cent to 52 per cent by 1980. 



46. The teaching force of the future will be better qualified than now. (ii) qualiflca- 
Virtually all teachers below the age of 40 in 1980 will have had at 0°'*® 
least three years higher education and training and many a longer 
period — we are assuming a training requirement for graduates. With 
the development of broader university courses and closer links 
between universities and colleges of education, the differences in 
terms of qualifications and functions between teachers trained in the 
colleges and those from the universities should become less marked; 
this assimilation should also be hastened by tire development of 
degree courses within the colleges. With these reservations, the pro- 
portion of university graduates in the teaching force is expected to 
remain almost stable at between 21 and 22 per cent until 1981, rising 
thereafter to reach nearly 24 per cent by 1986. 



47. Some likely changes in the age structure of the teaching force (Ui) age 
are also worth noting. As a consequence of the steady increasing rate structure 
of recruitment the proportion of younger teachers is expected to rise 
considerably between now and 1976. By that date, about two-fifths 
of the total number of both men and women teachers will be under 
30 compared with about a quarter of the men and a third of the women 
in 1963. No change is expected during this period in the next age 
band, teachers between 31 and 40, who account for just over a 
quarter of the men and somewhat under one-fifth of the women. 

Among the older teachers a marked drop is expected in 1976 in the 
proportion of men aged 41 to 50 (from a quarter to one-sixth) and 
in the proportion of women over 50 (from a quarter to one-fifth). 

The main change after 1976 among men teachers is likely to be a 
gradual increase in the proportion of those in the 31 to 40 age band, 
with a corresponding decline in the proportion of those over 50. 

Little subsequent change is expected in the 1976 pattern of age dis- 
tribution of women teachers, though, in the older age groups, the 
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Some 

implications 
of these 
changes 


proportion of women who are married may be expected to rise as the 
return to service of married women increases in scale. For the same 
reason, the average length of teaching experience among women in 
these older age groups will be less than at present. 

48. The combination of these changes in the sex-balance and age 
structure will confront the schools with some difficult questions of 
staffing, particularly for their senior posts. As is already happening, 
many women teachers will be absent from the schools during the 
period when they might well be ready to assume additional responsi- 
bilities in preparation for occupying the most senior posts, In 
consequence, the girls’ schools, in which hitherto posts of responsi- 
bility have commonly been held by spinsters, will have to look 
instead either to men or to older married women. While the maturity 
and general fitness for responsibility of these older women may 
sometimes be offset by the brevity of their previous teaching ex- 
perience and their disinclination to burden themselves with more 
than ordinary teaching duties, many married women are in fact 
already holding headships of schools and departments. The schools 
must increasingly devise career structures, and the colleges of educa- 
tion training facilities, to encourage and prepare the married woman 
for posts of responsibility in her later career, even though in the 
crucial years between 25 and 35 she may be looking after her own 
children instead of teaching other people’s. 

49. All these considerations have a wide bearing on many aspects of 
education policy beyond our present concern with the supply of 
teachers. Much that we say here can usefully be taken into account 
in the planning of the future pattern of school provision, in relation 
to types and sizes of schools and particularly to the relative advantages 
of mixed or single sex schools. Our analysis is also very relevant to 
those issues which rest on a consideration of the future career structure 
of the profession and the career prospects for teachers of different 
kinds. 


Our overall 
assessment — 


THE BALANCE BETWEEN DEMAND AND SUPPLY 

50. We have now reached the crucial stage in our exposition of the 
staffing prospects for the maintained schools, the comparison be- 
tween our forecasts of future demand for teachers and their future 


Part ir, 
paragraphs 
200-206 


supply. From Table 37 in Part II we take Table 1 below. Before 
assessing the significance of these figures, we wish to emphasise that 
they entail a complex of assumptions, and are naturally subject to 
a margin of error which increases as we look furtlier into the future. 
The main areas of uncertainty, i.e. the future birthrate and the 
wastage rates of women teachers, the recruitment of graduates and 
the return of married women to the schools, have already been 
mentioned. 
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Table 1 . Estimated demand for and supply of teachers, 1963-86 (on the assump- 
tions set out in Part II (In Thousands) 





1963 

(Actual) 


1968 


1972 


1976 


1978 


1981 


1986 


(1) S.304-J.40 . 


334 


358 


420 


461 


All 


491 


508 


(2) S.30+J.30 . 








530 


545 


562 


581 


(3) Supply . . 


280 


324 


380 


440 


479 


540 


636 


Surplus (+) or 
deficiency (— ) 

(4) S.30 + J.40 . 


-54 


-34 


-40 


-21 


+2 


+49 


+ 128 


(5) S.30+J.30 . 


' 






-90 


-66 


-22 


4-55 



Key; S.30 Maximum of 30 in senior classes for pupils in the first five years of 
the course and satisfactory staffing standards for pupils in sixth form 
groups. 

J.40 Maximum of 40 in junior classes. 

J.30 Maximum of 30 in junior classes. 

51. The prospects revealed by this Table for the maintained schools 
as a whole may be summarised as follows : 

(i) for possibly as long as another thirteen years the schools will 
remain substantially short of the numbers of teachers they need 
to achieve the long-established aim of staffing policy, the reduction 
of class sizes to the maxima prescribed by present regulations, 
i.e. 40 for junior classes and 30 for senior classes; 

(ii) a supply of teachers sufficient in total to enable this objective 
to be attained should become available in 1978, The elimination 
of oversize classes in primary and secondary schools respectively 
depends upon the distribution of the total number of teachers 
between the two types of school — see paragraphs 52 and 53 below; 

(iii) from the middle 1970’s the staffing situation should improve 
at an increasing pace both in primary and in secondary schools. 
If the further reduction in primary class sizes to a maximum of 30 
were given absolute priority as the next refonn to be undertaken 
once senior classes over 30 had been eliminated, it should be 
possible to achieve it by 1983. It might, however, be decided instead 
to spread improvements in staffing standards more widely over 
botli primary and secondary schools. Or again, the next step might 
take the form of an increase in nursery provision (which could well 
add 20,000 or more to the total number of teachers required) at 
the cost of a slower rate of improvement of staffing standards in 
primary and secondary schools. 

52. Forecasts of the staffing situation in the primary and secondary 
schools respectively require a number of additional assumptions 
about the distribution of teachers. Here we draw attention to one, 
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the assumption that, to meet the sudden increase in demand resulting 
from the raising of the school leaving age, the secondary schools will 
draw some 10,000 teachers, or about half their additional staffing 
requirements, from the primary schools. On these assumptions the 
secondary schools should continue during the present decade the 
recovery which they have begun to register from the strain imposed 
by the passage through them of the large post-war age groups of 
senior pupils. They should face the raising of the school leaving age 
with only a small proportion of oversize classes. After the initial 
setback resulting from this reform they should recover, slowly at 
first and then more quickly, to eliminate oversize classes by 1979. 

53. We expect the primary schools, 15 per cent of whose classes at 
present contain more than 40 pupils, to experience more persistent 
staffing difficulties. The effects of the steady rise in the birthrate since 
1957 are already apparent; infant schools and departments are con- 
fronted with an influx of pupils which will grow larger year by year 
until the burden begins to shift into the junior age-range. The current 
plans for the expansion of the colleges of education should prevent 
any marked deterioration in the overall junior pupil-teacher ratio in 
the rest of this decade. But it is likely that, within the overall ratio, 
the staffing standards of infants will worsen somewhat, while those 
of other juniors improve. The improvement in the overall ratio 
which the primary schools might hope for after 1970 will be inter- 
rupted, if our assumptions prove correct about the transfer of 
teachers to the secondary schools when the school leaving age is 
raised. Thereafter, however, the primary schools should gain ground 
steadily, and should, on our calculations, eliminate classes over 40 
by 1977. 

54. By comparison with the Seventh Report, our assessment of the 
long-term prospects for the staffing of the maintained schools is 
considerably more favourable. Exact comparisons caimot easily be 
made since the Seventh Report used different selected dates, and 
related only to full-time teachers. But the broad extent of the im- 
provement now forecast may be gauged by comparing with the 
figures in line (4) of Table 1 the estimated deficiencies quoted in the 
Seventh Report of 51,000 teachers in 1970, 82,000 in 1975 and 
66,000 in 1980. These figures are comparable to those in line (4) 
of Table 1 in assuming the introduction of a graduate training 
requirement in 1969 and the raising of the school leaving age in 
1970-71, and in assessing demand in relation to the elimination of 
oversize classes as now defined. 

55. The explanation of the improvement we forecast for the second 
half of the period lies mainly in the great expansion in the base of 
higher education from which teachers are recruited which will result 
if the Robbins Committee’s recommendations are fully implemented, 
as we have assumed. If no further expansion of the colleges of educa- 
tion beyond the previous target of 80,000 students in 1971 had been 
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authorised, there would be some 50,000 fewer teachers in service in 
1981 than we have estimated, and the elimination of oversize classes, 
as at present defined, would be postponed until that year. A sub- 
sidiary, though important, cause is the larger contribution to supply 
on which we are now counting from the return of married women 
teachers. 



THE NEED FOR FASTER PROGRESS 

56. We have now, we hope, amply substantiated the analysis we 
offered of the fundamental predicament of teacher supply in para- 
graph 22. The longer term prospects are reasonably satisfactory: by 
contrast those for the first half of the period of our survey dismay us. 
The growth in recruitment will for some time do little more than 
match the joint effects of rising school population and large-scale 
wastage. As a result, although overall staffing standards may not 
worsen, they can improve only at a painfully slow rate. Assuming 
tlrat a reduction in the size of classes is given priority over all other 
educational developments (except raising the school leaving age), 
it seems likely that it will be thirteen years, on our calculations, 
before all oversize classes can be eliminated. In other words, our 
forecasts suggest that over-large classes will persist in the maintained 
schools for as long as the youngest child now at school is pursuing 
his primary and secondary education. 



57. Oversize classes are not tlie only price to be paid for a teacher 
shortage. So long as a shortage persists, there will be a strong 
competition for the services of teachers between different schools 
and different areas. The resultant geographical maldistribution has 
been checked, and indeed somewhat reduced, by the quota system. 
But the most hard-pressed authorities and schools often have little 
choice either when recruiting teachers generally or, more especially, 
when trying to fill particular vacancies which require teachers with 
certain well-defined qualifications and aptitudes. Again, the value 
to the school of a teacliing staff of a given size is much diminished if 
there is a persistently high rate of turnover. Because of the rapid 
wastage of young women teachers and the opportunities for promo- 
tion, 3te turnover of staff is likely to be substantial even when the 
supply of teachers matches the demand. But conditions of shortage 
are bound to accentuate these tendencies, to the detriment of stability 
in the staffing of the schools. 



58, The schools have already long endured these hardships and 
frustrations. Given that, on our assumptions, they may reasonably 
hope for an eventual end to their staffing problems, and that these 
should not, on the whole, grow worse, we are nevertheless convinced 
that it is not sufficient to leave the schools to carry their burdens 
until they reach better times. There are many reasons underlying 
this conclusion, of which it is enough to mention two. First, the 
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quality of a pupil’s education is affected only by the staffing situation 
prevailing while he is at school: subsequent improvements will not 
remedy any of its deficiencies. Secondly, and more important, the 
elimination of oversize classes, as at present defined, by which we 
have measured future prospects, is far from being the ultimate aim 
of progress for the education of our children and young people. 
It is no more than a valuable stage towards better staffing standards, 
and these represent only one direction among many where progress 
is already overdue. Adequate nursery provision springs to mind as 
one development envisaged by the Education Act but inhibited so 
far mainly by the staffing shortage. Our estimated dates for eliminating 
oversize classes necessarily assume an exclusive concentration upon 
this one aim, at the expense of any others. Educational developments 
would be hampered for too long by the constraints of teacher shortage : 
we must seek to arrive earlier at a situation which offers some room 
for choice. 



We have 
looked first to 
the colleges 
of education 
to produce 
more teachers 



59. For all these reasons, we cannot rest content with the plans for 
training and recruiting teachers that we have assumed for the 
purposes of our forecasts. As we mention later, we are examining 
a number of other measures with this in view, but we have regarded 
it as the first essential to establish clearly at the outset the right scale 
and pace of further expansion of the colleges of education, the instru- 
ment that can most ditectly be used to achieve a planned increase in 
the size of the teaching force. It is to this fundamental question that 
our present report is addressed. 



FASTER EXPANSION OF THE COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 
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60. The pattern of expansion recommended by the Robbins Com- 
mittee provides for the colleges in England and Wales to increase 
their intakes of students each year until they reach 40,000, their 
maximum intake, in 1974. Expansion on this scale, combined with 
that recommended by the Robbins Committee for the universities, 
should prove adequate to staff the schools satisfactorily from the 
early 1980’s onwards. Where the Robbins Committee’s proposals 
fail to match the requirements of the schools is in their timing: the 
maximum output to the schools is delivered too late. What is needed, 
then, is acceleration of the rate of output from the colleges of educa- 
tion. 



61. We have therefore considered to what extent it would be practi- 
cable to advance the date for achieving the Robbins Committee’s 
proposals for an intake to the colleges of 40,000 students. The main 
factors to be taken into account are the buildingprograinmes required 
to provide the necessary additional accommodation, the rate of 
growth of the colleges, the recruitment of academic staff and the 
availability of suitably qualified students. 
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62. Expansion on the scale envisaged by tlie Robbins Committee 
clearly requires a very substantial building programme to supplement 
the current expansion schemes. While major projects may be under- 
taken by a variety of methods, the bulk of them would take time to 
plan and execute. Thus, in judging how quickly the whole of the 
further building operations might be carried out, we had to take 
account of two separate considerations: 

(а) Hitherto, for major projects, the acquisition of sites and the 
planning of building operations have normally taken up to two 
years and the erection of the building another two years. Even if 
the planning stages for the further expansion of the colleges began 
forthwith, it is unlikely that any building work for the first group 
of substantial projects could be started on the ground before the 
autumn of 1966. The projects begun around that time would not 
normally be completed before the autumn of 1968, though we 
believe that in some cases the use of new methods of construction 
would make more rapid progress possible. 

(б) Planning and building work is at the moment proceeding 
concurrently both for the final phase of the original expansion 
programme and for the supplementary scheme launched in 1963 
for the further expansion of student numbers to 80,000 by 1970; 
and the remaining building projects are due to be started on the 
ground over the period up to March, 1967. The timing suggested 
by the Robbins Committee for further expansion would itself 
involve an overlap of planning and building with the earlier ex- 
pansion schemes. Any acceleration of their plan would extend this 
overlap. 

63. The timing suggested by the Robbins Committee would allow 
the necessary building projects to be started on the ground over a 
period of about seven years running from 1967 to 1973, the whole 
programme being completed by the latter part of 1975 and an intake 
of 40,000 students achieved a year earlier. This we would regard as 
well within the capacity of all concerned. Acceleration of the Com- 
mittee’s plans by as much as five years would require the whole 
building programme to be started on the ground over a period of 
about two years beginning with the autumn of 1966. (This assumes 
that, as in the past, a good deal of accommodation can often be 
taken into use mid-way through the building contract). Bearing in 
mind that the expansion programme previously authorised would 
still be in progress, we do not regard this measure of acceleration as 
practicable. 

64. We believe, however, that it would be practicable to accelerate 
by three years the expansion recommended by the Robbins Committee 
and so achieve an intake of 40,000 students in 1971. If the plan were 
launched without delay, it should be possible for a fair number of 
major' projects to be started on the ground during the autumn of 
1966 : on tltis basis the building work for the whole programme could 
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be started over a period of something like four years and completed 
within a total period of six years. We recognise that this would not 
be an easy task, but we think that it falls within the capacity of those 
concerned. 

65. Under existing expansion plans, the college intakes of 1957 will 
have been doubled by 1968 ; and whereas three-quarters of the colleges 
had fewer than 250 students each in 1957, about half will have 
500-1,000 students— and some over 1,000— by the end of this decade. 
If the Robbins plan were added and were accelerated by three years, 
the 1957 intake would be trebled by 1 971 . For most colleges their rate 
of growth would be further speeded up and the attendant problems 
would be that much greater. Nevertheless, we are impressed by the 
capacity the colleges have already shown to master these problems 
and we are confident that they would in the event prove their ability 
to assimilate the rate of growth implicit in taking their combined 
intakes to 40,000 by 1971. 

66. The academic staff of the colleges has already been doubled from 
some 2,500 in 1957-8 to about 5,000 last year, but it has been possible 
in the last year or two to meet the college’s needs for staff of good 
calibre, though there have been some difiiculties, particularly in 
recruiting lecturers to cover the infant age group. Acceleration of the 
Robbins Committee’s proposals on the scale that we have considered 
would call for academic staff totalling some 10,000 by the beginning 
of the 1970’s. This is a formidable requirement and its satisfaction 
would be very largely at the expense of the primary and secondary 
schools. But we believe that the schools would be ready to accept this 
situation in their own longer-term interests. 

67. Since we are assuming that the acceleration of the expansion of 
the colleges of education would not be achieved by holding back the 
development of other sectors of higher education, we have also to 
consider whether suitably qualified candidates will be available in 
sufficient numbers to match the additioiral intakes to the colleges 
compared with those proposed by the Robbins Committee. To achieve 
these larger intakes, the colleges would have to draw upon more 
school leavers with ‘A’ level qualifications or with ‘O’ level qualifica- 
tions (i.e. at least five ‘O’ level — but no ‘A’ level— passes, the present 
minimum requirement for entry) or upon older students* with a 
broadly similar range of qualifications. In 1963, these three categories 
accounted respectively for 62, 25 and 13 per cent of the entry to the 
colleges. 

68. The intake of 32,500 students to the colleges proposed by the 
Robbins Committee for 1971 was related to a recommended total 

*For convenience, we treat those aged 25 and over as older students. 
Many of the remainder enter the colleges a year or more after leaving school, 
but we think it reasonable to relate entrants, other than older students, in any 
given year to the output of qualified school leavers in the same year. 
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intake to full-time higher education for that year of just under 86,000, 
an inciease of 64 pet cent over the intake for 1961. Over the same 
period the output of boys and girls with ‘A’ level qualifications (i.e, at 
least one ‘A’ level pass) was expected to rise by 54 per cent to 87,000, 
though a slight increase in the proportion of each year’s output 
seeking entrance to higher education was assumed between 1968 and 
1972. If the intake to the colleges in 1971 is increased to 40,000 and 
no change is made in the plans for the other sectors of higher educa- 
tion, the total entry to higher education in that year will rise to 
93,000, an increase of 79 per cent over the 1961 level. But there is 
already evidence, from two years’ additional figures, that the growth 
in the output of qualified school leavers is likely to exceed the 
estimates in the Robbins Committee’s report. The Department’s 
latest projections in Statistics of Education, 1963, Part Three, based 
on this evidence, suggest that the number of boys and girls leaving 
schools and technical colleges in 1971 with ‘A’ level qualifications 
will be about 102,000, some 15,000 more than the Robbins Com- 
mittee assumed and also 79 per cent over the 1961 figure. In other 
words, places would be available in higher education as a whole in 
1971 for a number of entrants equivalent to just over 90 per cent of 
those with ‘A’ level qualifications, the same proportion as in 1961. 
There might well thus be sufficient ‘A’ level candidates in total to 
maintain piesent entry standards in the colleges of education, pro- 
vided that a rather higher proportion than now of those achieving 
‘A’ level qualifications could be attracted into them. 

69. If about 60 per cent of the entrants to the colleges of education 
in 1971 were school leavers with ‘A’ level qualifications, and a further 
13 per cent were over 25, the balance would have to be found from 
among school leavers with ‘O’ level qualifications only. The number 
of such entrants would have to increase from about 4,000 in 1961 
to 10,000 in 1971. The Department’s projections suggest that, over 
the corresponding period, the output of school leavers with these 
qualifications will increase from 41,000 to 56,000. It would thus be 
necessary for the colleges to attract about 18 per cent of the total 
output in 1971 instead of 10 per cent. "We believe that this could be 
done, provided that more positive efforts were made to persuade 
school leavers with this level of qualification to choose a teaching 
career and undertake the necessary training. For understandable 
reasons, recruiting efforts have been mainly aimed in recent years in 
other directions, especially in securing the return to service of married 
women teachers. These efforts will need to continue, and indeed to 
increase; but it will be equally important to devise new and imagina- 
tive ways of presenting the opportunities and attractions of a teaching 
career to boys and girls in the secondary schools. 

70. In addition, we think that there is a good prospect of securing 
an increase in the proportion of older entrants beyond the 1963 
figure of 13 per cent (2,700 out of a total intake of 21,000 students). 
Evidence derived from a recent enquiry undertaken by the Central 
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Office of Information supports the view that many mature people 
with the necessary academic qualifications could be persuaded to 
train as teachers ; and if the number of older entrants rose at the same 
rate as between 1961 and 1963, it would reach about 7,000 (17 per 
cent of a total intake of 40,000) in 1971. 

71. In short, taking all these sources of recruitment together, we are 
satisfied that enough suitably qualified students will be available to 
sustain an expansion of the entry to the colleges of 40,000 in 1971. 
Indeed, we think there is a good prospect that the quality of these 
students will be such as to maintain the present proportion of students 
with academic qualifications above the prescribed minimum. 



RECOMMENDATION 



Our minimum 
recommenda- 
tion — 
acceleration 
by 3 years of 
the Robbins 
Committee’s 
proposed pace 
of expansion of 
the colleges 



72. Our objective is to secure the greatest possible acceleration of 
the Robbins Committee’s proposals. Our analysis has shown that 
it is accommodation, not staff or students, that sets an overriding 
limit to the pace of expansion of the colleges. The earliest date by 
which, using present methods, provision can be made for an intake 
of 40,000 students may be 1971. We therefore recommend as a 
minimum this acceleration of the Robbins Committee’s proposals. 



73. A pattern of intakes that achieves our minimum recommendation 
is shown in column (3) of Table 2, which includes also, for comparison, 
the pattern recommended by the Robbins Committee. 



Table 2. Intakes to colleges of education (Jn Thousands') 



Year of 
intake 

(September) 

a) 


As recommended 
in the 

Robbins Report 
(2) 


Our minimum 
recommendation 

(.3) 


Additional 
intake 
(3) - (2) 
W 


1966 


25-0 


. 26-0 


1-0 


1967 


26-4 


27-5 


M 


1968 


27‘5 


30-0 


2-5 


1969 


28-5 


33-0 


4-5 


1970 


30-0 


37-0 


7-0 


1971 


32-5 


40-0 


7-5 


1972 


35-0 


40-0 


5-0 


1973 


37-5 


40-0 


2-5 


1974 


40*0 


40-0 


— 



Source: Col. (2) Report of the Committee on Higher Education, Appendix 
One, Part IV, Table 27. 

Col. (3) See Paragraph 73. 

Note: The intake in 1965 is expected to be at least 25,000. 
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74. The acceleration that we recommend in the expansion of the 
colleges of education is primarily designed, not to provide more 
teachers in the long-term than would result from the Robbins 
Committee’s plans, but to produce them earlier. By 1976 our mini- 
mum recommendation would yield 20,000 more teachers in service. 
This would be enough, if appropriately distributed between primary 
and secondary schools, to eliminate by then oversize classes as at 
present defined, two years earlier than on the Robbins Committee’s 
plan. Because of the effects of wastage, the increment would decline 
after 1977, but by the early 1980’s would still total a little over 10,000. 
It follows that, if staffing standards in secondary schools were held 
constant once classes over thirty had been eliminated in 1976, and 
if the improvement made possible by the larger number of teachers 
coming into service were concentrated in the primary schools, junior 
classes over thirty could be eliminated by 1982, a year earlier than 
on the Robbins Committee’s plan. If it proved possible in practice 
to accelerate that plan still further, so as to achieve an intake of 
40,000 students in 1970, this would not advance the dates (1976 and 
1982) by which the objectives of eliminating first oversize classes as 
at present defined and then primary classes over thirty could be 
achieved; but it would nevertheless make a valuable contribution to 
the staffing of the schools throughout the 1970’s. 

75. The more rapid expansion of the colleges of education that we 
have recommended is fundamental to the ultimate achievement of 
satisfactory staffing standards. But this is not sufficient. As a nation 
we cannot afford to delay the development of nursery education or 
to wait 17 years to eliminate classes over 30 and to give each child 
the individual attention needed. Nor with the present dire shortage 
of teachers can we regard with equanimity suitable applicants being 
turned away from colleges of education for lack of space, as they 
have been in recent years. Many of the children born in the immediate 
post-war years when the number of births was very large will seek 
admission to colleges of education in the next few years. If we are 
to reap the harvest from these big age groups, places should be found 
in the colleges of education for all those with the necessary qualities 
and qualifications. Moreover, as we have noted, there is evidence 
that greater numbers of mature students could be recruited if suitable 
and sufficient facilities for training existed. We therefore recommend 
that the Government should attempt by all measures in their power 
to bring the intake of 40,000 students to the colleges of education still 
further forward. These measures should include the urgent and 
energetic prosecution of the existing plans and of our new proposals; 
the use of new building techniques to secure earlier completion of 
major projects; the acquisition and use of existing buildings as 
annexes to existing colleges or as colleges in their own right; the 
expansion of existing colleges, often involving only minor building 
work, such as the provision of cloak-rooms, dining-rooms, lecture 
rooms and the like — to enable them to increase their student numbers ; 
and, with the consent of the Area Training Organisations, the use 



The resulting 
addition to 
the teaching 
force would 
improve 
staffing 
prospects 



—but 

immediate and 
vigorous 
action is 
needed to 
recruit more 
teachers by 
various other 
means 
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of coUeges of further education for teacher training, if necessary in 
collaboration with coUeges of education. We also recommend that 
the Government should encourage more graduates to train as teachers 
and enter the teaching profession and should seek the aid of new 
universities and colleges of advanced technology in establishing new 
training departments. 



OTHER QUESTIONS 

76. We ourselves are continuing to examine ways of encouraging the 
return to the schools of more married women teachers, especially 
through the more widespread use of part-time service, and the expan- 
sion of training facilities for older students through the introduction 
of special part-time courses. We intend to report on these matters 
as soon as possible. 

77. We have considered the employment of auxiliaries, on which 
further discussions are taking place between the associations of 
teachers and local authorities. We have also considered the possibility 
of introducing a four-term year in the colleges of education; but a 
majority of us have come to the conclusion that any apparent ad- 
vantages of this change would be decisively outweighed by its practical 
and educational disadvantages. 
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PART II: SUPPORTING MATERIAL 



CHAPTER I: DEMAND 

INTRODUCTION 

78. Estimates of the future demand for teachers rest on the assumptions made 
about three factors ; 

(i) school population; 

(ii) staffing standards; and 

(iii) the pattern of attendance at school. 



SCHOOL POPULATION 



The birthrate 

79. Estimates of future school population derive ultimately from known and 
estimated birthrates. Table 3 gives recent actual figures, together with estimates 
for selected future years, extracted from revised estimates recently made by the 
Government Actuary in association with the General Register Office. 

Table 3. Live Births 1960-81 (in Thousands) 



actual 1960 ..... 785 

1961 812 

1962 839 

1963 857 



estimated 1968 ..... 879 

1972 892 

1976 904 

1981 933 



Source; Statistics of Education, 1963 Part Two, Table 1. 



80. The principal assumptions embodied in the estimates are : 

(i) After a pause up to 1968, the average age of marriage of women will 
continue to fall so that by 1973 marriage rates at ages under 20 will be 20 per 
cent greater than in 1959. A counter-balancing reduction is assumed in 
marriage rates at ages 25-29 so that the proportion of spinsters at age 30 does 
not fall below 1 0 per cent. 
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(ii) Women marrying in 1964 and later years will start their families earlier 
than those marrying in recent years, but there will be some reduction in the 
rate of family building in the later years of marriage. The net result will be a 
small increase in the size of completed families for each age at marriage. 

(iii) Net migration into England and Wales will average 50,000-60,000 a year. 

(iv) Death rates of children and young adults will decline in geometrical 
progression so that by 1990 they will be about one-half of those obtaining in 
recent years. 



81. There are uncertainties about some of these assumptions: 

(i) The long-term assumptions about marriage rates are based on recent 
evidence and seem sound. But the subsidiary assumption — that the trend 
towards earlier marriage will be checked until 1968 because of the preponder- 
ance of women of marrying age* — may not prove valid. It is at least possible 
that the ending of National Service and the growing prosperity of young wage- 
earners will result in a reduction in the gap between the average ages of brides 
and their husbands. 

(ii) The size and spacing of families may be influenced by fashion as well as 
by economic considerations and the availability of efficient contraceptives. 
There is no available evidence on which the assumptions can be challenged; 
indeed, they are prima facie reasonable. But existing data about social and 
regional variations in the size and spacing of families, if analysed, would 
almost certainly yield valuable results ; and if these results could be combined 
with forecasts of future changes in the structure of society and in the regional 
distribution of population, it would be possible to make more solidly-based 
assumptions about births. Hitherto such an analysis has not been undertaken, 
because of the shortage of manpower, and this should be remedied quickly. 
Furthermore, in France and the United States use has been made, with some 
success, of surveys of parents’ intentions as to the size and spacing of their 
families. This is a long-term process — the results of the surveys, in the nature 
of things, can hardly be validated in less than about ten years— but this is all 
the more reason for making an early start on them. 

(iii) To the extent that the Government Actuary has allowed for substantial 
migration into England and Wales from Scotland, contrary to the assumptions 
made for the recent White Paper** on Central Scotland, his estimate of a net 
annual movement of 50,000-60,000 may prove an exaggeration. But it may 
on the other hand make insufficient allowance for Commonwealth immigration 
if current restrictions were modified, and for immigration from Western 
Europe, if Britain ultimately joined the Common Market. Moreover, the 
assumption that there will be no differences between the fertility rates of 



*Womcn, on average, marry men two or three years older than themselves. When, as a 
result of a sharp rise in the birth rate in 1946 and 1947, the number of 18-year old women 
substantially exceeds the number of 21-year old men, some of the women may delay their 
marriages. 

•♦“Development and Growth in Scotland" (Cmd. 2440) H.M.S.O., 1964. 
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immigrants, emigrants and the native population has no statistical foundation; 
and indeed statistics generally about migration, which is not a negligible 
factor, are inadequate and should be improved as soon as possible. 



82. Forecasting in this field is an inherently hazardous operation; but in our 
view the assumptions made by the Government Actuary are the most probable 
among a range of reasonable possibilities. His estimates of future births, in 
acknowledging tire strength and persistence of current demographic trends, 
represent a considerable advance over those available at the time when the 
Seventh Report was being prepared. We have therefore decided to adopt them 
for the purposes of our calculations. We illustrate in paragraph 107 some of the 
consequences of adopting other assumptions about the birtlrrate. 



Child population 

83. The Government Actuary’s latest estimates of the child population, derived 
from these revised estimates of births and from the assumptions about migration 
and mortality set out at paragraph 80 (iii) and (iv) above, are shown in Table 4. 

Table 4. Estimated child population 1963-1986 (in Thousands) 

Yeat 



(January) 


Ages 2-4 


Ages 5-10 


Ages 11-15 


Ages 16- 


1963 


2,228 


3,993 


3,579 


2,753 


1968 


2,537 


4,558 


3,307 


2,798 


1972 


2,590 


5,021 


3,623 


2,631 


1976 


2,630 


5,173 


4,087 


2,864 


1981 


2,686 


5,277 


4,309 


3,329 


1986 2,795 5,396 4,400 

Source: Statistics of Education, 1963, Part Two, Table 2. 


3,464 



84. Estimates of future child population for any given year are derived from 
either or both of two sources, data relating to children already born, and 
estimates of future births. Where the first source is used, account needs to be 
taken of two factors, mortality rates of children and the net migration into the 
age groups concerned, but neither of these factors, on current assumptions, is 
of great significance. It follows that estimates based wholly or mainly on data 
relating to children already born are subject to relatively little error. Into this 
category fall the estimates of the child population requiring secondary education 
in 1968, 1972 and 1976, and primary education in 1968; the corresponding 
primary estimate for 1972 is a little less firmly based. The remaining estimates 
(i.e. those below the line in Table 4) depend wholly upon estimates of future 
births. 
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School population 

85. Table 5 gives the estimated number of pupils in maintained primary and 
secondary schools derived from the child population estimates in Table 4. These 
exclude pupils in special schools, whose staffing needs are discussed in Appendix 
A, and pupils in nursery schools — 23,000 in 1963. 



Table 5. Estimated number of pupils in maintained primary and secondary schools (in 
Thousands) 







Juniors 




Seniors 


. 


Infants 


Other 

Juniors 


Total 


Under 

school 

leaving 

age 


Over school 
leaving age 


Total 


All 

pupils 


4th and 
5th 
year 


Sixth 

forms 




V) 


« 


(3) 


(.4) 


(S) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


1963 (actual) 


1,682 


2,414 


4,096 


2,304 


389 


136 


2.829 


6,925 


1968 


2,013 


2,711 


4,724 


2,381 


273 


165 


2,819 


7,543 


1972 


2,148 


3,080 


5,228 


3,240 


- 


235 


3,475 


8,703 


1976 


2,212 


3,223 


5,435 


3,681 


- 


298 


3,979 


9,414 


1981 


2.263 


3,304 


5,567 


3,931 


- 


400 


4,331 


9,898 


1986 


2,329 


3,388 


5,717 


4,030 


— 


467 


4,497 


10,214 



Source: Statistics of Education, 1963, Part Two, Table 3. 

Notes: 

1. Figures above the line derive wholly or mainly from data about children already born, 
while those below it depend wholly or mainly upon estimates for future births (cf. para- 
graph 84 and Table 4). 

2. Because of the change in school leaving dates which took effect in the educational year 
1963-64, pupils aged between 15 and 15 1/3 in January of each year, who in January, 
1963 were still attending school voluntarily, are now under school leaving age. This 
accounts for the drop in column (5) between 1963 and 1968, and for much of the corres- 
ponding rise in column (4). With the raising of the school leaving age, all pupils formerly 
classified in column (5) will fall under column (4). 



86. The assumptions on wliich the estimates in Table 5 are based are set out in 
the explanatory notes to Section I of Statistics of Education, 1963, Part Two 
The following points are important: 

(i) It has been assumed that the proportion of cliildren of statutory school age 
attending maintained primary and secondary schools will increase from just 
over 92 per cent in 1963 to nearly 94 per cent in 1986. 
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(ii) No allowance has been made for significant changes in the pattern of 
school attendance at and below the age of five, which is discussed in para- 
graphs 109 to 117 below, or for changes in the age of transfer from primary 
to secondary schools. 

(iii) Allowance has been made for raising the school leaving age in 1970-71; 
and it has been assumed, consistently with the estimates in Appendix A, 
paragraphs 3 and 4, that after that date all pupils of statutory school age will 
be in school. (In 1963 about 35,000 boys and girls aged 15 were taking full- 
time courses in establishments of further education.) 

(iv) The upward trend of the past decade in the proportion of pupils staying 
on voluntarily at school beyond compulsory school age is assumed to continue 
throughout the period of these estimates. In the absence of any firm basis of 
calculation, no allowance has been made for any possible secondary effects 
of the higher school leaving age on this trend. 

87. It will be seen from Table 5 that on these assumptions the number of infants 
will increase rapidly up to 1968, and more slowly thereafter. A similar trend, 
following three or four years later, will obtain for other juniors. The number of 
seniors, on the other hand,wiU change Uttle up to 1968, but will increase rapidly 
in the 1970’s under the impact first of the higher school leaving age and then of 
the larger age-groups. 



STAFFING STANDARDS 

Introduction 

88. In tire Council’s Seventh Report it was assumed that the pupil-teacher ratios 
required to eliminate classes over 40 in primary schools and over 30 in secondary 
schools were 27:1 and 16:1 respectively and that the ratio required to eliminate 
classes over 30 in primary schools was 20:1. For the purposes of calculations for 
the Robbins Committee, the Department revised these ratios to include an 
allowance for part-time teachers, who were also for tlie first time brought into 
the calculations of supply. The revised figures were 26 '3 :1, 15 -7:1 and 19-7:1 
respectively. 

Senior classes 

89. We felt some doubt whether a single pupil-teacher ratio was meaningful 
when applied to the whole secondary sector with its wide age-range and variety 
of teaching patterns for pupils of different ages. The figure of 15-7:1 was unsatis- 
factory in another important respect. It had been derived from an analysis of 
the size of secondary classes, as these are grouped for the purposes of regis- 
tration. This is clearly a far from reliable guide to the size of classes as taught, 
which is our real concern. In order to provide data from which more refined 
ratios could be derived, maintained secondary schools were asked by the Depart- 
ment to give information about the numbers of pupils being taught in each class 
or group and the deployment of their teaching staff during a specified period of 
their time-tables on Thursday, 23rd January, 1964; the specified period was 
varied from one school to another. Schools were also asked to distinguish 
between : 
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(i) classes of pupils aged wholly or mainly under 15 years; 

(ii) classes of pupils aged wholly or mainly 15 years and over but not in the 
sixth form; and 

(iii) sixth form groups. 

Group (i) was nearly equivalent to pupils in the first four years of a secondary 
course and group (ii) to pupils in their fifth year. 



90. An analysis of these data yielded estimated pupil-teacher ratios, for pupils 
as taught, of 20 -S;!, 16 •! :1 and 10-6:1 for the three groups; and it is estimated 
that, for the first two groups, ratios of 16-7:1 and 14-5:1 would enable classes 
over 30 to be eliminated. The Department have summarised the relevant data 
and described the method of calculation in Appendix C. 



91. The first group comprises pupils below the present statutory school leaving 
age, whereas the second consists in the main of those voluntarily pursuing fifth 
year courses. The distinction between compulsory and voluntary attendance 
will disappear when the school leaving age is raised; but it will still be necessary 
to take account of the special staffing needs of pupils in the fifth year. We have 
thus decided to assume that the ratio required then to eliminate oversize classes 
of pupils under the leaving age (i.e. those shown in column (4) of Table 5) will 
be the weighted average of that at present required for pupils in the first four 
years and the fifth year respectively of the secondary school course. The two 
figures have been weighted in the ratio 4:1 i.e. the approximate ratio of the age- 
groups concerned when the leaving age is raised: the resulting ratio is 16-3:1. 



92. No such calculations are necessary in the case of sixth form groups, where 
the elimination of oversize classes does not arise. Indeed, we tlunk it reasonable 
to assume that no improvement in the present pupil-teacher ratio of 10-6:1 is 
necessary. As teaching groups in sixth forms continue to grow larger, it may 
even be possible to staff them more economically without loss of efficiency. 
(Comparisons with higher education are difficult to make, but it is perhaps 
relevant that the staffing ratio of sixth forms is not unfavourable compared with 
tlrat of universities — about 8 :1 — if allowance is made for the fact that, according 
to Table 48 of the report of the Robbins Committee, university teachers spend 
nearly half their time in research, private study or work outside the university.) 



Junior classes 

93. The two specific reasons -wltich led us to question the current senior pupil- 
teacher ratios do not apply to the corresponding junior ratios of 26-3:1 and 
19 -7:1. However, on more general grounds, which we discuss below, we have 
some doubt about the adequacy of the method hitherto used for deriving these 
ratios and recommend that it should be re-examined. Different ratios may 
emerge when this process 1ms been completed; but much work will be needed to 
establish a better basis of calculation, and, for our present report, we have had 
to rest content with the current ratios. 
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Some general comments on pupil-teacher ratios 

94. The Department are already examining some alternative approaches which 
may prepare the ground for advances in this direction. We think it useful to 
mention this work here, since it helps to illustrate some of our doubts. For one 
of these new approaches the percentage of oversize classes at January, 1964, is 
being calculated for primary schools of a given size and with a particular pupil- 
teacher ratio. This will yield a relationship between percentage of oversize 
classes and pupil-teacher ratio for different groups of schools at a fixed point of 
time, as distinct from the previous approach which yielded such a relationship 
for all schools together at different points of time. 

95. This exercise is still proceeding, but some interesting preliminary data 
have already emerged. Three areas, one wholly urban, one wholly rural, and 
one mixed, were selected for an initial analysis. Their primary schools were 
grouped according to their pupil-teacher ratio, and the size of classes in the 
schools within each group were compared. This revealed a wide range in the 
proportion of oversize classes in schools with similar overall staffing standards 
in the different areas. One area, which is very similar to the national pattern in 
terms of its overall primary pupil-teacher ratio and the average size of its 
primary schools, had only 5 per cent of primary classes with over 40 pupils 
compared with 15 per cent nationally. 

96. Estimates of the pupil-teacher ratios required to achieve given staffing 
policies have hitherto been derived from examination of the observed movements, 
over a period of years, of the national pupil-teacher ratios for primary and 
secondary classes, and the relationship of these to changes in the distribution 
of classes by size. The data we have just reviewed, and other considerations, 
lead us to think that this approach may be too narrowly based and may not 
allow sufficiently for the effects of educational and social factors on the relation- 
ship between class sizes and pupil-teacher ratios. 

97. The division of pupils into classes, and the deployment of the available 
teaching staff, may be affected by factors outside the school’s control, such as the 
amount and disposition of the teaching accommodation available and the size 
of the age groups due to enter each year. Again, at the level of the individual 
school the distribution of classes by size may reflect deliberate educational 
decisions. A primary school may have a pupil-teacher ratio sufBcient to allow a 
given limit to the size of classes to be observed, provided that all its classes are of 
much the same size. However, it may be decided on educational grounds to 
establish some very small classes for the least able pupils at the cost of 
grouping some of the rest into classes larger than tlie specified limit. An illus- 
tration of this practice is to be found in the evidence submitted in 1964 to the 
Central Advisory Council by the London County Council, whose schools are 
larger than the national average, and thus capable of being staffed more econ- 
omically. Paragraph 222 of the evidence included tire following passage’* ; 

•All the figures quoted relate only to head-teachers and to class-teachers, whether full- 
time or part-time. 
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‘It must be recognised that the existence of over-40 classes often reflects 
policy within the school, rather than absolute necessity. A critical examination 
has, therefore, been undertaken to discover the pupil-teacher ratio required to 
eliminate over-size classes in London at the present time. This has been 
arrived at by relating the reduction in the numbers of children in over-size 
classes to the reduction in the average size of classes since 1961. The result 
has been checked by means of a school by school study of the rolls of all the 
classes, over 900 in number, in one London Division. The results suggest that 
an overall ratio certainly no more favourable than 1 :30 -8 would provide for 
a teacher for every class, with a maximum roll of 40, and that a ratio of about 
1 :27 would eliminate classes of over 35 and 1 125 would reduce classes to 30 . 



98. Among the relevant social factors, we think it likely that the geographical 
distribution of population exerts a major influence. Sparsely populated and 
densely populated areas display very different patterns of school provision in 
terms of the size of schools and classes and it is broadly true that the smaller 
the school the more favourable is its staffing ratio. Changes in the population 
pattern, such as the drift from the countryside and the growth of new and 
expanded towns, must all be relevant to the future relationship between class 
sizes and pupil-teacher ratios. 

99. Ideally, we would have wished to identify tltese factors, both educational 
and social, and to devise techniques for measuring their effects and forecasting 
changes in their incidence. In practice however this would be a formidable and 
wide ranging undertaking, and we cannot guarantee that it could be successfully 
completed. We are certain that, for the best chance of success, it would require 
the combined efforts of experts in statistics, education, economics and the other 
social sciences (a combination which might illuminate many of the problems of 
teacher supply and demand). 

100. Our discussion has related so far to questions of devising a better means 
of measuring the staffing standards necessary to eliminate elasses over a given 
size. We have also given some thought to the validity of this traditional des- 
cription of the objectives of staffing polioy.We are fully aware of the importance 
of reducing class sizes as the prime objective of staffing policy, and the pro- 
portion of oversize classes is an indicator of some value in recording progress 
towards this goal. But for forward planning purposes we have some doubts 
whether tins is the best way in which to formulate staffing objectives. 

101. At any given time, for a variety of reasons, there is a wide spectrum of 
class sizes. In 1963, for instance, primary school classes ranged in size, discounting 
a few at the extreme ends of tlie range, from 1 5 to 50. 50 per cent of these classes 
had between 30 and 40 pupils, 25 per cent between 20 and 30 and 10 per cent 
fewer than 20. To describe the situation simply by reference to the remaining 15 
per cent of classes which had more than 40 pupils is to present an incomplete, 
and possibly misleading, picture of it. Similarly, to describe the effect of an 
increase in the teacher force simply in terms of the reduction in the pro- 
portion of over-size classes which it brings about is incomplete, since it ignores 
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the fact that while, as additional teachers become available, some will be used to 
eliminate over-size classes, others will be more widely diffused throughout the 
system and will thus effect a general reduction in class sizes. 



102. What is at issue is not simply accuracy of description. If it is right to focus 
attention on the unduly large classes, it is wrong to ignore what happens to the 
rest of the system. As a matter of estimating, it is doubtful whether we should 
be justified in building into forecasts of demand an implicit allowance for 
reducing the size of all classes, down to the very smallest, as part of the cost of 
eliminating classes above a given maximum size. As a matter of the rational 
disposition of the teacher force, it is uneconomic that this process should actually 
occur as more teachers become available. It may be unduly theoretical to 
envisage an ascertainable optimum size of class for schools of different types, 
but, short of this, there can be little disagreement that the aim of securing a more 
effective deployment of teachers would be well served if all class sizes were 
brought nearer to the average. Practical measures in this direction are thus, in 
our view, a logical corollary of the present strenuous and ever increasing efforts 
being made in the colleges of education and elsewhere to produce more teachers 
for the maintained schools. 



103. For these reasons, we see advantage in the formulation of staffing objectives 
directly in terms of national pupil-teacher ratios which, for the expected pattern 
of school provision, would enable acceptable staffing standards to be achieved 
for a particular type of school or age-range of pupils. Some new method would 
then be necessary to determine what constituted acceptable staffing standards 
at any given time. This raises difficult questions which we cannot at this stage 
attempt to answer in full. However, we should like to make two preliminary 
points. In the first place, the difficulties of this new approach may be exaggerated 
if the current criterion is credited with a degree of certainty and precision to 
which, as we have indicated, it cannot properly lay claim. Secondly, the inherent 
relativity of the suggested new approach, which might seem to be a grave weak- 
ness, could be turned to advantage : the objectives agreed for a given future date 
could be reviewed from time to time in the light of the current situation and of 
the progress made towards their achievement. 



Summary 

104. While we recommend that methods of formulating objectives of staffing 
policy should be re-examined urgently, we have had to adopt for this report 
certain pupil-teacher ratios for the purpose of calculating the future requirements 
for teachers. These are summarised in Table 6 below. In the light of the discussion 
in the previous paragraphs, we think it necessary to emphasise the following three 
reservations about their significance and validity: 

(i) For a given staffing ratio, the distribution of classes by size may follow 
many different patterns. The relationship is influenced partly by arrangements 
made inside individual schools, but also more broadly by characteristics of the 
educational system and of its environment. 
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(ii) However reliable a method may be devised for determining the pupil- 
teacher ratios needed to achieve nationally a stated staffing objective, these 
ratios will be valid only for that specific purpose. Different ratios might well 
be needed to secure the achievement of the same objective by an individual 
school, or in a given area, 

(iii) The elimination of classes above a given size should be regarded as a 
milestone, not a destination. It would bring about no sudden transformation 
of the staffing situation; rather it would provide a useful indication of the 
completion of a stage in the continuous process of improving staffing standards. 

Table 6. Required pupil-teacher ratios 

Objective Ratio 



(«) To eliminate junior classes over 40 26-3:1 

(/)) To eliminate Junior classes over 30 19-7:1 

(c) To eliminate senior classes over 30 containing 
pupils in the first five years of the secondary school 
course 16-3:1* 

{d) To secure satisfactory staffing standards in sixth 

form groups 10-6:1 



Note: *Until 1972 the two ratios of 16-7:1 and 14-5:1 need to be applied to those under 
and over the school leaving age: see paragraphs 90 and 91. 



THE DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 

105. Table 7 gives estimates of the demand for teachers on the basis of the 
estimates of school population in Table 5 and the required pupil-teacher ratios 
in Table 6. Accordingly these estimates exclude teachers in nursery schools — 
a little under 1,000 in 1963. 

Table 7. Demand for teachers, 1963-86 {in Thousands) 





1963 


1968 


1972 


1976 


1981 


1986 


(1) Teachers of Juniors (40) 


156 


180 


199 


207 


212 


217 


(2) Teachers of Juniors (30) 








116 


283 


290 


(3) Teachers of Seniors . 


178 


178 


221 


254 


279 


291 


TotaU0+(3) . . . 


334 


358 


420 


461 


491 


508 


Total(2)+(3) . . . 








530 


562 


581 



Key: 

Line (1) Maximum of 40 in junior classes. 

Line (2) Maximum of 30 in junior classes. 

Line (3) Maximum of 30 in senior classes for pupils in the first five years of the course and 
satisfactory staffing standards for pupils in sixth form groups. 
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106. It will be seen that the demand for teachers of juniors increases throughout 
the period, though at a diminishing rate. Of the increase in the number of teachers 
of seniors needed between 1968 and 1972 (over 40,000), about half is attributable 
to the raising of the school leaving age. After 1972 the demand for teachers of 
seniors continues to increase (because of the larger age groups and the continuing 
growth of sixth fonns), rapidly up to 1976 and more slowly thereafter. Talcing 
juniors, in terms of maximum classes of 40, and seniors together, the annual rate 
of increase in demand falls from 15,000 during the period 1968-1972 to 10,000, 
6,000 and 3,000 during the periods 1972-76, 1976-81, and 1981-86 respectively. 

107. It must however be remembered that the estimates in Table 7 depend in 
part on the forecasts of births in Table 3, which, as we noted in paragraph 81, 
are subject to a number of uncertainties. As an illustration of the consequences 
of alternative assumptions still lying within the range of reasonable possibilities, 
the Government Actuary has shown us higher and lower forecasts which imply 
respectively an increase and reduction in the demand for teachers in 1976 of at 
least 10,000 compared with that shown in Table 7. 

108. The estimates in Table 7 also depend on the required pupil-teacher ratios 
shown in Table 6. We referred in paragraph 16 to our doubts about the ratios 
we have used for juniors. If, for example, the further study that we have recom- 
mended showed that the ratio required to eliminate junior classes over 40 were 
25-5:1 or 27-0:1 instead of 26-3:1, the corresponding demand for teachers in 
1976 would be increased or reduced by 5,000. 



THE PATTERN OF ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL 

109. The estimates of the future school population (Table 5) and of future 
demand for teachers (Table 7) assume no deliberate changes in the pattern of 
school attendance, except the raising of the school leaving age in 1971. Neither 
estimate includes nursery schools; it is assumed that the number of under-fives 
(other than rising 5’s) in nursery classes will remain constant. 

1 10. There is much current interest in possible changes in the pattern of attend- 
ance at the lower end of the age range, as is indicated by evidence submitted to 
the Central Advisory Council in its current review of primary education. Some 
of these changes would have a bearing on the future estimated demand for 
teachers; while we have no warrant for assuming that any of them will be 
adopted, we think it may be timely to illustrate briefly their staffing consequences. 
We have already made the substance of this part of our report available to the 
Central Advisory Council. 

111. The proposed changes we consider here are: 

(a) raising the compulsory school entry age from 5 to 6; 

(b) reducing attendance to half-time for the first year of compulsory school 
life; and 
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(c) providing nursery education for children below school age on a substantial 
scale (i) either full-time or part time and (ii) either on current recommended 
staffing standards or on a reduced standard using fewer qualified teachers. 



112. Some of those who suggest raising the compulsory school attendance age 
to 6 envisage that parents could continue, if they wished, to send their children 
to school at 5. If this option were open, it is expected that the great majority of 
parents would choose it and that there would be no appreciable change in the 
demand for teachers. In order to indicate the maximum potential size of that 
change, we assume that no such option would be open and that no child below 
six would attend an infant school (as opposed to some form of nursery provision). 



113. For similar reasons we have interpreted the suggestion that the first year 
of compulsory school life should be part-time as meaning that parents would 
have no right to opt for full-time education during that year, and local education 
authorities no duty to provide it. Even on these terms, so long as anything like 
the present wide range of primary school sizes persists, some schools could make 
no saving in teaching manpower if the first year of compulsory attendance were 
half-time only, while for others the saving would be less than half the teachers 
required for the age group in question. Over the primary school system as a 
whole, therefore, it would take more than half the number of teachers required 
for full-time education to achieve a corresponding standard in terms of class 
sizes. To take account of this, a pupil-teacher ratio of 40:1 (20:1 in terms of 
full-tune equivalent pupils) is assumed for half-time compulsory education, 
compared with the ratio of 26 • 3 to 1 assumed in this report for the calculation 
of the demand for teachers in primary schools. 

1 14. A variety of staffing patterns may be found at present in nursery schools 
and classes, since they differ in their staffing requirements according to their 
size and organisation, and nursery assistants are used both as helpers and, in 
certain circumstances, in place of qualified teachers. To span the range of 
possibilities here, it is assumed either (i) that qualified teacheis are provided at 
the present recommended ratio of 1 for every 20 children under school age (“the 
current standard”), or (ii) that this ratio is reduced by half (“the lower standard”), 
or (iii) that a system of provision is made for these children which depends 
entirely on other than qualified teachers. For the current standard, a pupil- 
teacher ratio for full-time attendance of 20:1 is assumed, and 40:1 for half-time 
attendance. The corresponding ratios for the lower standard are 40:1 and 80:1. 

115. The effects upon the demand for teachers of the various changes listed in 
paragraph 111 are shown (for age-groups of 800,000) in round figures in Table 8. 
Each is compared with the demand for teachers implied by a primary system with 
an entry age of 5, full-time education throughout and no attendance under 5. 
It should be noted that the total staffing implications of the various patterns of 
nursery provision would be greater than shown in Table 8, since this deals only 
with qualified teachers, and takes no account of other staff, such as nursery 
assistants, who would be needed on the current scale under (c) (i) and (ii) and 
on a larger scale, to compensate for the reduced ratio of qualified teachers, 
under (c) (iii) (iv) and (v). 
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Table 8. Variations in the demand for teachers of juniors {In Thousands) 

Add Subtract 



(d) Raising compulsory entry age to 6 — 30 

(6) Substitute part-time for full-time attendance during first year of 

compulsory attendance — 10 

fc) Nursery provision for the whole of one age group: — 

(i) on the current standard, full-time 40 — 

(ii) on the current standard, part-time 20 — 

(iii) on the lower standard, full-time 20 — 

(iv) on the lower standard, part-time 10 — 

(v) with no qualified teachers — — 



116. Of the measures listed in Table 8, (a) would reduce the demand for teachers 
substantially, provided that it was operated as rigorously as we have assumed. 
Its effect could he reinforced by adding (b) as well, though by itself this measure 
would not significantly affect demand. Except on the assumption in (c) (v) that 
no qualified teachers were to be used, an additional demand would arise under 
(e), varying considerably according to the extent of the additional provision made 
and the pattern of attendance and staffing adopted. At its maximum, such an 
additional demand would outweigh the reductions resulting from (a) or (6). 

117. By way of illustration. Appendix D sets out six hypothetical patterns of 
provision for the primary and nursery age ranges which combine these measures 
in various ways, and estimates the resultant demands for teachers in 1976. On the 
same basis of comparison as used in Table 8, these models would produce, at 
one extreme, a saving of 30,000, and at the other an addition to demand of a like 
amount. If the comparison is made instead with the estimated demand of 207,000 
given in Table 7 for the junior school population in 1976, which is by then 
expected to include nearly 20 per cent of the 3 and 4 year old age groups, the 
maximum saving would be over 40,000 and the maximum addition nearly 
20 , 000 . 

CHAPTER II— SUPPLY; FULL-TIME NON-GRADUATE 
TEACHERS 

ENTRANTS FROM THE COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 
The expansion of the colleges 

118. In January, 1963, the then Minister of Education announced that the 
Government’s objective was a student population of 80,000 in the colleges of 
education in 1970-1. This implied an expansion in the number of entrants to 
non-graduate courses of initial training from 16,300 in 1961-2 to about 27,500 
in 1968-9 and subsequent years. In October, 1963 the Robbins Committee 
recommended that the number of entrants should continue to increase, according 
to the pattern shown in Table 9, to reach a maximum of 40,000 in 1974-75 and 
this is the assumption on which we have based our forward calculations. In 
February, 1965 the Secretary of State announced that the Government had 
decided that by 1973-74 there should be 122,000 places for training teachers in 
Great Britain as a whole, including 111,000 in England and Wales (see Part I, 
paragraph 5). 
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Table 9. Number of entrants to courses of initial training in general and specialist colleges of 
education* J960~61 to 1974-5 and thereafter (in Thousands) 



Year Actual Recommendation of 

Robbins Committee 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) y) 



1960- 1 16-4 

1961- 2 16-3 

1962- 3 17-3 

1963- 4 21-2 

1964- 5 24-3 

1965- 6 24-6 

1966- 7 25-0 

1967- 8 26-4 

1968- 9 27-5 

1969- 70 28-5 

1970- 1 30-0 

1971- 2 32-5 

1972- 3 35-0 

1973- 4 37-5 

1974- 5 and thereafter .... 40-0 



*i.e. excluding art training centres and colleges of education (technical) : see paragraph 30. 
Source: Col. (2) Department of Education and Science. 

Col. (3) Report of the Committee on Higher Education, Appendix One, Part IV, 
Tabie 27. 

Sex balance in the colleges 

119. In recent years the proportion of men among the entrants to the colleges 
has been about 30 per cent. On our advice the Department recently invited the 
colleges to increase this proportion gradually to 36 per cent by 1970; we assume 
that this change will take place. No policy decision has yet been taken about sex. 
balance in the colleges after 1970, and it has therefore been necessary to make 
some assumption about this period for our present purposes. 

120. Because the wastage of women teachers is much greater than that of men 
(Appendix E sets out the relevant figures), a switch of training places from women 
to men will increase the stock of teachers in service in later years. This was the 
prime justification for the change in sex balance which has been adopted, on our 
recommendation, for the present decade. From a rather different standpoint, the 
Robbins Committee envisaged a similar pattern of change for this period. They 
adopted as a guiding principle the preservation of the present pattern of relative 
opportunities for entry to higher education for boys and girls. This led them to 
envisage that during the period when the colleges of education, with their pre- 
ponderance of women students, would be expanding faster than the other sectors 
of higher education, the proportion of men admitted to the colleges would rise 
to reach 39 per cent by 1974. 

121. On the same approach, for the period between 1974 and 1980 when they 
recommended no further expansion of the entry to the colleges, the Robbins 
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Committee envisaged that the proportion of men would decline, reverting to 
the current level by 1980. We have not felt obliged to adopt this pattern as an 
assumption for this period. This does not, of course, mean that we are indifferent 
to the need to devote a fair share of the opportunities in higher education to girls. 
But this is the concern of the higher education system as a whole. There is clearly 
scope within other sectors of higher education for increasing the opportunities 
available for girls; we do not think that any adjustments needed for this purpose 
should fall only upon the colleges of education especially if they would conflict 
with the needs of the schools. 

122. Two other factors are of some importance. The rapid growth in the pro- 
portion of men teaching juniors between seven and eleven (as well as seniors) 
which would result from a drastic change in the sex balance in the colleges 
would tend to identify women teachers in the primary schools with the teaching 
of infants. This might have a divisive effect on the teaching profession. On the 
other hand the much lower wastage rates of men teachers should ensure that the 
junior and secondary schools enjoy greater stability of staffing as the proportion 
of men rises. We have accordingly tried to strike a balance, in the best interests 
of the schools, between the advantages of increasing the proportion of men 
admitted to the colleges and other relevant factors. The assumption we have 
adopted is that the proportion of men admitted to the colleges will rise, on 
virtually the Robbins pattern, to 40 per cent by 1974, and will remain at that level 
thereafter. 

123. This assumption implies that, from 1974 onwards, the opportunities for 
boys in higher education as a whole will become relatively greater than at 
present. Since only a small proportion of boys with two or more ‘A’ level passes 
do not already enter higher education, the intake of men to the colleges may 
include a larger proportion than at present with one ‘A’ level pass or five or more 
‘O’ level passes. But the proportion of men entering the colleges with two or more 
‘A’ level passes, about 40 per cent in 1962, was only 15 per cenf* in 1955 and our 
assumptions do not imply a decline to that level. Moreover, to judge from past 
experience, students who have the right personal qualities can make thoroughly 
capable teachers even though they may have no ‘A’ level qualifications. Now 
that the course has been lengthened to three years we may reasonably hope that 
the same will hold good in future. We should make it plain that we are here 
making an assumption for the purposes of this report; if we are later asked to 
make a recommendation about policy, our advice may not necessarily be the 
same, since we shall be looking afresh at the needs of the schools and the quality 
of candidates available, and shall then be able to take into account the colleges’ 
experience in seeking to recruit an increasing proportion of men during the next 
few years. 

124. While the case for changing the sex balance of entrants to the colleges in 
favour of men rests on its supply implications, the effect of any such change is 
essentially a long-term one. Table E.2 of Appendix E shows that, for a hypo- 
thetical training system with a steady assumed intake of 40,000 students, an 
instantaneous increase in the proportion of men from 30 to 40 per cent would 



•For women the proportions were 20 per cent, in 1955 and 40 per cent, in 1962. 
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yield 6,000 additional teachers in service ten years after the change was made and 
about 20,000 after twenty years. This illustrates the maximum effect in favourable 
circumstances of a given switch in sex balance. Since, on our assumption, it will 
be some ten years before intakes to the colleges reach 40,000 and before the 
proportion of men rises to 40 per cent of the intake, the resulting gain to the 
teaching force, as compared with the maintenance of the existing sex balance is 
naturally estimated to be rather less. Discounting the effects of re-entry, the gain 
would be about 2,000 by 1976 and 18,000 by 1986. If re-entrants are included 
(on the assumptions made in paragraphs 132-137), the gain is estimated to.be 
1,500 by 1976 and 13,500 by 1986. 

Four-year degree courses* 

125. Because too many of the relevant factors were unknown, the Robbins 
Committee felt unable to estimate the number of students in colleges of education 
who might attempt degree courses if the facilities were available (paragraph 339 
of their Report). It remains exceedingly difScult at this point in time to forecast 
the numbers of students likely to be taking four-year degree courses in the 1970’s 
and for the purposes of our calculations we have used therefore the assumption 
which the Robbins Committee adopted for their own purposes. This was that 
the proportion of entrants taking four-year degree courses might grow con- 
siderably from 1968-9 onwards until about 25 per cent of all entrants were 
embarking on such courses in 1972-3 and later years. We have not thought it 
necessary to refine this assumption by allowing for any net transfer of four-year 
students to three-year courses during their time at college, but we have made 
appropriate allowance for normal in-course and end-of-course wastage from 
four-year courses (see paragraph 51). 

Shortened courses 

126. The number of entrants taking shortened courses of one or two years 
(including those taking one year courses for holders of specialist qualifications) 
is assumed to rise from about 1,300 now to a maximum of 2,600 in 1974-5 and 
subsequent years. 

Art training centres and colleges of education (technical) 

127. Each year some 300-350 National Diploma in Design holders enter main- 
tained schools after courses in art training centres and another 150-200 do so 
without taking professional training. We have assumed that the total recruit- 
ment of art teachers from this source will continue at about the same level, i.e. 
500 a year. Most of the teachers trained in the colleges of education (technical) 
obtain employment in further education establishments, but a small number 
enter the maintained primary and secondary schools. We have assumed that 
recruitment from this source will continue, but that the numbers involved will 
not grow beyond 350 a year. 

•Teachers trained through these courses are more conveniently inciuded here, as part of the 
total output of the colleges of education, rather than in Chapter ITT, which deals with 
graduates from the universities. 
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In-course and end-of-course wastage 

128. There is little evidence as yet about the in-course and end-of-course wastage 
of those beginning a three-year course in or after 1960, when it became the 
normal pattern of training. We have therefore made our calculations on the 
basis of the rates given in the Seventh Report. For students taking four-year 
degree courses, we have assumed that in-course wastage will be at about the 
same rate as in the three-year general course, witli an appropriate allowance for 
wastage during the additional year of the course, and that end-of-course wastage 
will be slightly higher than from the three-year general course. Table 10 shows 
the percentage of students admitted to training who are assumed to enter main- 
tained schools within two years of completing their training. 



Table 10. Proportion of entrants to colleges of education assumed to enter maintained schools 

Percentage 



Type of course 


Men 


Women 


4 year degree 


.... 80 


85 


3 year general 


.... 88 


90 


2 year shortened .... 


.... 88 


90 


1 year shortened (general) 


.... 77 


15 


1 year shortened (specialist) 


.... 87'5 


16 


3 year specialist (P.E.) . . 




69 


3 year specialist (housecraft) 




87 


Total recruitment 






129. Table 11 shows the estimated growth in recruitment from the colleges of 


education on the assumptions in paragraphs 118-128. 




Table 11. Estimated recruitment from the 


colleges of education 


1962-3 to 1985-6 (in 


Thousands) 


Men Women 


Total 


1962-3 


1-8 2-4 


4-2 


1967-8 


6-4 15-1 


21-6 


1971-2 


8*5 15-7 


24*2 


1975-6 


. 10-9 18-5 


29-4 


1980-1 


14-2 21-5 


35-7 


1985-6 


. 14'2 21-5 


35-7 


Note: 1962-3 was the year of intermission. Recruitment in 1963-4 is estimated at 4,200 men 


and 9,600 women, a total of 13,800. 






OTHER 


ENTRANTS 




130. There are three small categories of other non-graduate entrants: 


(i) Untrained non-graduates with specialist qualifications. It is assumed tlrat 
recruitment of teachers from this source, which has averaged about 1,000 a 
year in recent years, will fall away rapidly as training requirements are intro- 
duced. Recruitment might decline to about 600 by 1971-2, 200 by 1980-1 and 



virtually nil by 1985-6. 
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(ii) Non-graduates from overseas. About 100 were recruited in 1962-3. (The 
much higher figure of 500-700 given in paragraph 37 of our Seventh Report 
included many teaching for a few months only.) It is assumed that recruitment 
from this source will almost cease by the end of the decade because of the 
higher qualifications that will be required as a result of the introduction of the 
three-year course. 

(iii) Non-graduates from Scotland and Northern Ireland. The current annual 
recruitment of about 100 in this category is expected to increase gradually to 
about 200 in line with the greater mobility of population generally. 

RE-ENTRANTS 

Introduction 

131. Appendix B indicates that the Department plan in due course to measure 
the numbers of qualified teachers no longer engaged in teaching, with an analysis 
by sex, age and perhaps length of absence from teaching. This is the pool from 
which married women returners and other re-entrants are drawn. It should then 
be possible to express re-entry figures as a rate to be applied to this pool of 
inactive qualified teachers, and to determine trends in such re-entry rates as 
in the case of trends in wastage rates). Meanwhile we have had to use methods 
based on the available data, in spite of their shortcomings. We think that the 
improvements which we have described should be effected as soon as possible, 
because of the importance of the contribution which re-entrants make to supply. 

Married women 

132. Married women are much the largest category of re-entrants. The actual 
and estimated wastage of women under 40 shown in Table 12 makes it evident 
that the pool of potential returners is likely to grow rapidly. 

Table 12. Actual and estimated wastage of women teachers under 40, 1942-1985 (Jn 
Thousands) 

1942 1950 1955 .I960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 

Actual Estimated 

4-5 5-0 4-9 8-6 .11-5 14-3 15-9 18-6 23-9 

133. Professor Kelsall’s survey “Women and Teaching”* suggested that most of 
those women who return to teaching are likely to do so over a period of twenty 
years after their first break in service, and that the rate of return is spread 
fairly evenly over the period. It follows that the 4,000 returners to full-time 
service in 1961-2 (the first year for which reliable figures are available) were 
drawn in the main from those leaving the profession in the years 1942-61, when 
wastage of women teachers under 40 averaged 5,500. Thus full-time returners 
were equivalent to 70 per cent.** of average annual wastage in the preceding 
twenty years. (Because many women have more than one break in service, this 
does not mean that 70 per cent of all those who leave subsequently return: the 
actual proportion is not known.) 

*H.M, Stationery Office, 1963. 

•*In 1962-3 the proportion was higher, but figures for that year are likely to have been 
affected by the special efforts made to recruit re-entrants, especially married women, in 
the year of intermission. 
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134. The increasing opportunities for part-time service may reduce somewhat 
the proportion of married women returning to full-time service. We have 
therefore decided to assume that full-time married women re-entrants, expressed 
as a proportion of the annual average wastage of women teachers under 40 in the 
preceding twenty years, will fall gradually from 70 per cent in 1961-2 to about 
55 per cent in 1985-6. 



135. On this basis it is estimated that the number of married women returning 
to full-time service will be as shown in Table 13. 

Table 13. Estimated number of married women returning to full-time service, 1961-2 to 1985-6 
(in Thousands) 

1961-2 1967-8 1971-2 1975-6 1980-1 1985-6 



(actual) 

4-0 5-6 6-9 8 0 9-0 10-0 



136. These estimates are not comparable with those in paragraph 40 of our 
Seventh Report. The starting point for those estimates was the number of 
applications for teachers’ service books, which seriously under-estimated the 
rate of return to service of married women. The current estimates are based 
on figures from the Annual Return for 1961-2 in wliich all married women 
returners have been identified. 



Other re-entrants 

137. In the case of single women and men, the numbers of re-entrants in 1961-2 
have been calculated, by age-groups, as percentages of the appropriate intakes 
to the training colleges in the past, and these percentages have been projected 
forward. Table 14 gives estimates for these two categories. 

Table 1 4 Estimated number of men and single women returning to full-time service, 1961-2 
to 1935-86 (in Thousands') 





1961-2 

(actual) 


1967-8 


1971-2 


1975-6 1980-1 


1985-6 


Men . 
Single 


. 0-5 


0-6 


0-7 


0-9 


1-2 


1-5 


women 


■ 0-7 


0*9 


10 


.1-2 


1-5 


1-8 



TOTAL NON-GRADUATE RECRUITMENT 

138. Table 15 (derived from Table 11, paragraph 130 and Tables 13 and 14) 
shows total non-graduate recruitment. 
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Table 15. Estimated recruitment of non-graduate teachers, 1962-3 to 1985-6 {in Thousands) 







Men 


Women 


Total 


1962-3 (actual) 




3*1 


9-2 


12-3 


1967-8 . . . 




7-5 


22-2 


29-7 


1971-2 . . . 




9-5 


24- 1 


33-6 


1975-6 . . . 




12-0 


28*1 


40-1 


1980-1 . . . 




15-5 


32-3 


47-8 


1985-6 . . . 




15-7 


33-5 


49-2 



Notes: 1. See note to Table 11. 

2. Recruitment in 1963-4 is estimated at 5,400 men and 15,700 women, a total of 

21 , 100 . 

139. Two main points emerge from Table 15: 

(i) Recruitment will almost double between 1963-4 and 1975-6 and continue 
to increase substantially until the end of the 1970’s. 

(ii) With the changing sex-balance in the colleges that we are assuming, the 
proportion of all recruits who are men is estimated to increase from a quarter 
in 1963-4 to nearly a third by the end of the 1970’s. 



IN-SBRVICE WASTAGE 

140. Table 16 shows the wastage rates that have obtained in recent years. 



Table 16. Wastage rates of non-graduate teachers, 1958-59 to 1962-63 (Percentage) 



Age at end of year 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


Men: 


Under 25 . . 


1-7 


3-3 


3-1 


3-2 


5-2 


25-29 . . . 


3-4 


4-0 


4*1 


5-2 


5-7 


30-34 . . . 


3-0 


2-9 


3-0 


3-4 


4-4 


35-39 . . . 


1-7 


1-7 


1-6 


2-3 


3-1 


40-44 . . . 


1-6 


1-3 


1-4 


1-8 


3-0 


45-49 . . . 


1-3 


0-9 


1-3 


1-5 


2-2 


50-59 . . . 


1-2 


1-5 


1-2 


1-6 


1-8 


All ages under 60 


2-0 


2-1 


2-1 


2-6 


3-3 


Age 60 and over 


26-5 


25-2 


23-7 


23-5 


21-3 


Total . . . 


31 


3-1 


3-0 


3-4 


4-1 


Women: 


Under 25 . . 


9-5 


10-1 


10-5 


12-4 


12-3 


25-29 . . . 


16-2 


17-1 


17-6 


18-9 


19-7 


30-34 . . . 


11-8 


12-3 


12-7 


12-5 


13-1 


35-39 . . . 


5-0 


5-9 


6-1 


6-9 


6-2 


40-44 . . . 


2-8 


3-2 


3-4 


3-4 


4-1 


45-49 . . . 


1-7 


2-3 


2-7 


2-4 


3-0 


50-59 . . . 


2-7 


2-8 


2-9 


2-9 


2-8 


All ages under 60 


7-4 


8-0 


8-3 


9-0 


9-3 


Age 60 and over . 


32-9 


31-2 


30-2 


29-6 


24-8 


Total . . . 


9-0 


9-4 


9-6 


10-2 


10-2 



Source: 1958-59 to 1961-62 Statistics of Education 1962 Part One, Table 40 1962-63 
Department of Education and Science. 

Men 

141. Wastage rates of men under 60 have Increased since 1958-9. The reason 
for this is uncertain, but we think that the rapid growth of opportunities in 
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further education may have been an important factor. Thus between 1960-1 
and 1961-2 the number of non-graduate men who transferred to further educa- 
tion from other grant aided establishments, mainly primary and secondary 
schools, increased by a half ; and the increase was most marked in the age groups 
25-39 in which wastage in primary and secondary schools also increased rapidly. 
As we show in Appendix A, the demand for teachers in further education is 
likely to increase less rapidly in the future than in recent years. We therefore 
propose to assume that the wastage rates for each age group of men under 60 
in 1961-2 will obtain throughout the period under review. (These rates were 
rather above the average for the 5-year period 1958 to 1963.) 

142. Wastage of men aged 60 and over has declined since 1958-9. The figures for 
1962-3 show a particularly sharp fall in wastage; but, since that was the year of 
intermission in which older teachers were urged to postpone their retirement, 
the fall may prove to have been temporary. We therefore propose to assume 
that the wastage rate of teachers aged 60 and over throughout the period will be 
the same as in the previous year, 1961-2. 

Women 

143. Table 16 shows that 1962-3 was the first year in the period of five years for 
which comparable data are available in which there was no increase in the overall 
wastage rate of non-graduate women. This was due to a slight reduction in the 
rate for the youngest (and largest) age-band and a sharper fall in the rate for 
women aged 60 and over, which together counter-balanced increases in most 
of the other rates. We think that, although the figures for 1962-3 may have been 
distorted a little by the efforts made to persuade women to remain in service 
during the year of intermission, the pace at which wastage rates generally have 
increased in recent years will slacken appreciably. In the paragraphs that follow 
we consider in turn women under 35, between 35 and 59, and over 60. 

144. For women under 35 our starting point is the assumption that the marriage 
and fertility rates (more precisely the proportion of spinsters marrying and the 
proportion of married women having their first child) of teachers are similar to 
those of the rest of the population, a point on which research is needed. To judge 
from the experience of recent years wastage rates might be expected to follow 
changes in the product of the marriage and fertility rates. Between 1958 and 1962 
this product and the wastage rate of teachers under 35 each increased by just 
under one-fifth. Between 1962 and 1967 the Government Actuary is assuming for 
his projection of births that a decline in the marriage rate, associated with the 
preponderance of women of marrying age (see paragraph 81), will more than 
offset a continued rise in the fertility rate and that the product of the two will 
decline slightly. (This is an assumption which the slight decline in the wastage rate 
of women teachers under 25 in 1962-3 may be thought to confirm.) From 1967 
to 1972 the Government Actuary is assuming a very slight increase in the product 
of the two rates, to a point below that reached in 1962, followed by no further 
change. 

145. Wastage rates which closely followed this pattern would be, for most of the 
age groups and years in question, somewhat lower than those set out in para- 
graph 50 of the Seventh Report and much lower than those assumed in the 
Department’s calculations for the Robbins Committee. As we have shown, the 
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latest evidence reveals a close relationship in recent years between wastage rates 
and the product of the marriage and fertility rates for women generally; and 
since we have adopted the Government Actuary’s assumptions (paragraph 80) 
about those rates in estimating future births, it might be thought reasonable to 
adopt them also in estimating future wastage. But, quite apart from the fact that 
there is available at present only one year’s figures to suggest the possibility of a 
changed trend, there are three additional factors to take into account. First, the 
women whose marriage rate is expected to decline most sharply are those born 
in 1946-1948. These women will not begin teaching until 1967 at the earliest 
and the effect of any changed wastage rate that might follow upon a lower 
marriage rate would not be felt in full until well after that date. Secondly, the 
1962-63 figures show that the rate of wastage of women teachers aged 25 to 34 
is still rising. Thirdly, future supply, especially during a period of rapid expansion 
of colleges of education, depends to a very important extent on the wastage rates 
of young women teachers, which can be forecast with far less certainty than 
recruitment. We therefore propose to adopt a cautious approach and to assume 
that wastage of women teachers under 35 will continue in general to rise, though 
at both a slower rate of increase than in the last few years and at a diminishing 
rate, until 1977-78. 

146. For women aged between 35 and 59 marriage and fertility rates are of 
course of little relevance. Wastage rates for these groups have moved erratically 
in recent years, but we think it reasonable to assume that there will be no further 
increase over the rates obtaining in 1962-3, which were in general a little higher 
than in previous years. 

147. The wastage rate of women teachers over 60 has fallen in recent years, 
sharply in 1962-3. As we explained in paragraph 142, we think that this may 
have been associated with the staffing problems of the year of intermission; and, 
as in the case of men, we therefore propose to assume that throughout the period 
the wastage rate of teachers aged 60 and over will be the same as in 1961-2. 

148. For the purposes of our calculations, separate wastage rates are necessary 
for each age group of women in each year in order to take account of the changing 
age distribution of the teaching force. Table 17 shows, on the assumptions 
described in the preceding paragraphs, the rates we have used for selected age 
groups and years. 

Table 17. Assumed wastage rates of non-graduate women teachers {^Percentage) 



Age at 
beginning 
of year 


1962-3 


1965-6 


1969-70 


1973-4 


1977-8 and 
subsequent 
years 


23 


16'8 


J8-9 


20-2 


22-0 


22-8 


27 


19-9 


23-3 


26-2 


27-1 


27'7 


30 


14-5 


17-0 


19-3 


]9'5 


19-7 


33 


8-5 


8-9 


9-6 


9-7 


9-8 


39 


4*3 


4-3 


4-3 


4-3 


4-3 


49 


2-7 


2-7 


2-7 


2-7 


2-7 


59 


26-0 


26-0 


26-0 


26-0 


26-0 


64 


50 -O* 


50-0 


50-0 


50*0 


50-0 



Note: *1961-62 see paragraph 147. 
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NET ANNUAL INCREASE 

149. Table 18 brings together the figures for recruitment (Table 15) and wastage 
to show the estimated net annual increase. 

Table 1 8. Estimated net annual increase in the number of full-time non-graduate teachers, 
J962-3 to 1985-6 {in Thousands) 



Year 


Men 


Women 


Total 


1962-3 (actual)* 




-51 


-5-1 


1967-8 


4-5 


5-0 


9-5 


1971-2 


5-7 


3-2 


8-9 


1975-6 


8-7 


4-9 


13-6 


1980-1 


8'6 


5-2 


13-8 


1985-6 


7-7 


3-9 


11-6 



Notes: 3. See note to Table 11. 

•2. The net increase in 1963-4 is estimated at 3,100 men and 1,000 women, a total 
of 4,100. 



150. The net annual increase rises rapidly for the next few years under the 
impetus of much higher recruitment. A pause around the end of this decade, due 
to a slowing down in the expansion of output from the colleges of education 
(see Tables 9 and 11), is followed by a further rapid rise until the later 1970’s. 
Thereafter, because the output has reached its peak and total wastage is increas- 
ing (though wastage rates even for women are by then stable), there is a slow 
decline. 



NUMBERS IN SERVICE 

151. Table 19 gives estimates of the numbers in service at selected dates. 

Table 19. Estimated number of full-time non-graduate teachers in service, 1963-1986 {in 
Thousands) 



Year 


Men 


Women 


Total 


1963 (actual) 


... 78 


136 


214 


1968 


... 97 


148 


245 


1972 


... 118 


164 


282 


1976 


... 147 


180 


327 


1981 


... 193 


210 


403 


1986 


... 234 


231 


465 



152. The figures in Table 19 in general reflect those in Table 18. Numbers in 
service rise at a gradually accelerating rate until 1981, and then a little more 
slowly. The proportion of men increases from just over a third in 1963 to a half 
in 1986; this is due to the much higher wastage rates of women and to the 
changing sex balance in the colleges of education. 
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CHAPTERIII— SUPPLY: FULL-TIME GRADUATE TEACHERS 



RECRUITMENT 

Introduction 

153. There are considerable difficulties in estimating the supply of graduate 
teachers* because of the limited extent to which their recruitment can be deliber- 
ately planned. Within tlte limits set by the availability of suitably qualified 
candidates, the output to the maintained schools from the colleges of education, 
by far the main source of non-graduate recruitment, can be closely planned, 
both in volume and in such characteristics as type of training, to meet fore- 
seeable future demands. On the other hand, while the total output of graduates 
is dependent on the size of university provision and is thus affected by govern- 
ment policy for the expansion of the universities, the rate of recruitment of 
graduate teachers to the maintained schools will always depend on such factors 
as the relative attractiveness of this career compared with others, and the range 
of openings in employment of various kinds, as these present themselves to 
young men and women with widely differing temperaments, potentialities and 
outlooks. In such a situation it is natural to look for guidance to evidence of 
recent trends. As will appear, however, recent evidence does not provide clear 
guidance for the future. 



Output of graduates 

154. On the basis of the recommendations of the Robbins Committee, whose 
proposals for the expansion of the universities up to 1973 have been accepted 
by the Governntent, Table 20 gives estimates of the output of graduates up to 
1983 (excluding graduates in technology, medicine and agriculture, few of whom 
enter the maintained schools). 



Table 20. Estimated output of home graduates from universities in Great Britain, 1956-1983 
(in Thousands) 



1956 


11-0 


1966 


19-6 


1976 


29-6 


1957 


11-6 


1967 


23-6 


1977 


3M 


1958 


12-5 


1968 


26-6 


1978 


33-0 


1959 


13-5 


1969 


26-4 


1979 


35-9 


I960 


14-9 


1970 


25-6 


1980 


38-6 


1961 


15-2 


1971 


25-5 


1981 


41 -9 


1962 


14-8 


1972 


25-8 


1982 


46-0 


1963 


16-1 


1973 


26-2 


1983 


50*0 


1964 


17-7 


1974 


27'6 






1965 


19-0 


1975 


28-8 







Note: The estimates for 1956 and 1961 differ from the figures in paragraph 54 of the Seventh 
Report, which included overseas students graduating in British universities. 



*For convenience, we include the small number of graduates from overseas universities 
with graduates from British universities throughout our discussion of graduate supply, 
and we exclude teachers taking four-year degree courses at colleges of education (see foot- 
note to Chapter II, paragraph 125). 
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155. As will be seen, the figures in Table 20 fall into four periods. From 1956 to 
1963 output increased steadily (except in 1962); until 1968 the rate of increase 
will grow; from 1968 to 1973 there will be little change; and after 1973 output 
will again increase rapidly. The significance of these four periods will emerge 
later. 

The proportion of graduates likely to enter the maintained schools 

156. For this purpose it is convenient to divide entrants (including re-entrants) 
into three categories : 

(а) those aged 25 and under in the case of trained men, 24 and under in the 
case of untrained men and of trained women, and 23 and under in tire case of 
untrained women. These entrants are mainly graduates who enter the schools 
straight from university, but they include some others. For convenience they 
have all been labelled “direct” ; 

(б) those aged 26-29 (trainedmen), 25-29 (untrained men and trained women) 
and 24-29 (untrained women). They have for convenience been labelled 
“indirect entrants under 30”; 

(c) those aged 30 and over. 

(This classification, and the relationship between year of graduation and year 
of entry to the schools, follow those set out in paragraphs 60-61 of our Seventh 
Report.) 

Direct entrants 

157. It seems reasonable to suppose that any increase in the proportion of 
graduates entering the schools immediately after obtaining their degrees— in 
recent years the source of about three-fifths of all graduate recruits — will occur 
in those periods when graduate output itself is rising and the demands of other 
occupations are more easily satisfied. On this assumption, the proportion 
should have risen in the last few years. Table 21 shows that this has not been the 
case. 

Table 21. Graduates entering maintained schools direct 1958-9 — 1962-3 as a percentage of 
the relevant output of home graduates from universities in Great Britain (^Percentage) 





1958-9 


1959-60 


1960-1 


1961-2 


1962-3 


MEN 

Mathematics and Science 
Trained 


. 10-0 


10-8 


9-5 


8*7 


8-7 


Untrained . 


7-0 


7-9 


5-2 


5-6 


6-2 


Arts 

Trained 


. 18-3 


19-2 


18-6 


14-2 


14-2 


Untrained . 


6-5 


6-7 


8-1 


8-4 


8-3 


fVOMEN 

Mathematics and Science 
Trained 


12-2 


13-3 


13-4 


12-9 


11-7 


Untrained . 


. 10-7 


13-4 


13-2 


12‘8 


11-9 


Arts 

Trained 


. 21-8 


22-6 


21-9 


20-0 


17-9 


Untrained . 


. 12‘2 


13-0 


12*7 


12-4 


12-9 



Note: In the case of men, the ending of national service makes it difficult to compare 
exactly the periods 1958-61 and 1961-3. But it is not thought that the figures given 
above are seriously misleading. 
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158. In general the proportion of graduates entering the schools direct in the 
period 1958-63 showed Uttle change (though of course actual numbers increased). 
The upward trend suggested by the figures for 1957-61, on which the assump- 
tions in paragraph 61 of the Seventh Report were based, was not sustained: 
indeed. Table 21 shows that, for four of the eight groups concerned, the pro- 
portion fell (sharply in the case of trained women) from 1961-2 to 1962-3, and 
that, for five of the groups, it was lower in 1962-3 than in 1958-9. 

159. Even in the absence of the figures for 1962-3, the Robbins Committee 
concluded that there were insufficient grounds for assuming that the proportion 
would increase during tire next few years. This is a tenable assumption. However, 
as can be seen from Table 20, the output of graduates will increase very much 
more rapidly over the period 1963 to 1968 than in the previous five years; and 
we therefore think it reasonable, despite the evidence cited and despite the 
rapidly growing demand for graduate teachers to staff the expansion of higher 
education itself, to assume that the proportion of each group entering the main- 
tained schools direct will increase by 1 per cent per annum simple interest from 
1962-3 to 1968-9.* On this basis, the proportion of men in 1968-9 will be 
slightly greater than in 1961-2 and the proportion of women still rather smaller. 
Taking men and women together, we are assuming that the decline in the pro- 
portion between 1961-2 and 1962-3 will be barely made good over a period of 
six years. 

160. In the next period, i.e. from 1968 to 1973, the output of graduates will 
hardly change: there will even be a slight decline in tire intervening years. The 
Robbins Committee noted that the output in 1968 and thereafter would be a 
great deal higher than in the preceding years and that employment prospects in 
other occupations might not, at any rate in the short run, keep pace with this 
higher level; and they therefore assumed tliat the proportion entering teaching 
direct would increase by 3 per cent per atmum simple interest from 1969-70 
onwards. We prefer to assume that, at least until graduate output begins to rise 
again after 1973, the schools cannot reasonably expect to recruit a larger share 
than in 1968-9. 

161. Developments after 1973 are particularly difficult to forecast. On the one 
hand the output of graduates will be increasing rapidly, and it might be assumed 
that a growing proportion will seek employment in the schools. But there are 
three factors to set against this. 

162. First, the proportion of women graduates entering teaching direct is already 
about 30 per cent, and we have assumed that this will rise to about 32 per cent 
by 1968-9. If indirect entrants under 30 (few of whom are re-entrants) are 
added, the proportion becomes over 40 per cent. It seems to us doubtful whether 
much increase over this figure can be expected. At some universities the pro- 
portion of women graduates entering teaching is already much higher than 40 
per cent and must be nearing saturation point. Moreover, we do not think that 
it should be taken for granted that opportunities for women graduates in otlrer 
professions, especially perhaps those involved in social work, will fail to expand. 

•This means that in each year the proportion will be that in 1962-3 multiplied by (1-1-0 -01 1), 
where t is the number of years since 1962-3. 
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163. The same difficulty may be considered from another point of view. On 
the assumption of the Robbins Committee that the proportion of graduates 
entering the maintained schools increases by 3 per cent per annum (from 
1969-70) it seems likely that not only the proportion but also the absolute 
number of women graduates available for employment in other occupations 
would decline during the 1970’s. This must be regarded as an improbable 
eventuality. 

164. We also have to take into account the likelihood that a professional 
training requirement for graduates will have been introduced by 1973. We have 
recommended in a separate report, and assume here, tltat students graduating 
in 1968 should be the last to be permitted to enter teaching without such training. 
The new requirement would begin to affect recruitment to the schools in 1969- 
70. In paragraph 63 of the Seventh Report it was assumed that a professional 
training requirement would deter one-third of the untrained graduates — i.e. 
nearly one-sixth of all direct entrants— who would otherwise have sought 
immediate employment in the maintained schools. This may well prove an 
over-estimate, but some initial loss, perhaps diminishing as time goes on, must 
be expected. 

165. In addition, we have to consider the capacity and willingness of the schools 
to absorb graduate teachers. We can discuss this topic only in broad tenns since 
the education and training of students graduating ten or more years from now 
may have been modified in ways which affect, and possibly extend, their range 
of useful service as teachers. By the mid-1970’s the staffing position of the second- 
ary schools should have become reasonably satisfactory, with good prospects 
of further improvement; and graduate teachers from the colleges of education 
should be becoming available in increasing numbers. In these circumstances it 
seems at least possible that opportunities in the secondary schools for graduate 
teachers from the universities may do no more than keep pace with the growtli 
in graduate output. In the primary schools, where at present fewer than 5 per 
cent of the teachers are graduates, it is possible that opportunities for their 
employment will expand rather more rapidly. 

166. It is not easy to decide how much weight to attach to these three factors: 
but on balance we conclude that it would be unwise to assume that there will be 
any increase after 1973 in the proportion of graduates entering the schools 
direct, despite the rising output of graduates. For the whole period, then, our 
assumption is that the proportion will rise by 1 per cent, per annum until 1 968-69 
and show no further change.* 

Indirect entrants 

167. Since the recruitment of indirect entrants, whether under or over 30, 
depends much less directly on the total output of graduates, and the proportions 

*If, as we have assumed for our calculations, a professional training requirement is intro- 
duced in i969, there will be one year — 1969-70 — when the proportion will decline. In that 
year there will bo for the first time no recruitment of untrained direct entrants and no 
corresponding increase in the number of trained direct entrants. 
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of the relevant graduate outputs entering the schools have changed little in 
recent years, we propose to assume for trained graduates that they will be 
maintained throughout at the 1962-63 levels. For untrained graduates we make 
the same assumption up to 1969-70. But the introduction of a graduate training 
requirement in 1969 would limit the subsequent recruitment of untrained 
graduates to those graduating in 1968 or earlier. The flow of untrained graduates 
under 30 would thus be extinguished by 1975-76, and we assume that it will 
decline by one-sixth in each of the intervening years from 1970-71 onwards. 
(A similar assumption was made in paragraph 63 of the Seventh Report.) We 
assume that, for the reasons given in paragraph 165, the recruitment of older 
untrained entrants will also begin to decline in 1970-71, but at a slower rate. 



Total graduate recruitment 

168. Table 22 gives estimates of the total recruitment of graduates on these 
assumptions and on the assumption that there is no change in the sex balance 
in the universities. 



Table 22 . Estimated recruitment of graduates, 1962-63 to 1985-86 {in Thousands) 





Men 




Women 






Total 








Un~ 






Un- 






Un- 






Trained 


trained 


Total 


Trained 


trained 


Total 


Trained 


trained 


Total 


1962-3 




















(actual) . 


1-7 


1-6 


3-3 


1-5 


1*4 


2-9 


3-2 


3-0 


6-2 


1967-8 . 


2-2 


2-2 


4-4 


2-0 


1-9 


3-9 


4-2 


4-1 


8-3 


1971-2 . 


41 


0-8 


4-9 


2-8 


0-6 


3-4 


6-9 


1*4 


8-3 


1975-6 . 


4-5 


0-3 


4-8 


3-2 


0-2 


3-4 


7-7 


0-5 


8.2 


1980-1 


5-8 


0-3 


6-1 


4-1 


0-2 


4-3 


9-9 


0-5 


10-4 


1985-6 


8-0 


0-2 


8-2 


5-4 


0-1 


5-5 


13-4 


0-3 


13-7 



169. Three main points emerge from Table 22: 

(i) Total recruitment is estimated to increase steadily until the end of tlie 
1960’s, when the pause in the growth of graduate output and the assumed 
introduction of a graduate training requirement together result in a levelling 
off. Recruitment increases again after the middle 1970’s in line with the 
resumed growth in graduate output. 

(ii) The proportion of men increases slightly throughout the period 

(iii) The proportion of trained graduates increases, as a result of the graduate 
training requirement, from 50 per cent in 1967-8 to 85 per cent in 1971-2 and 
over 95 per cent by the end of the period. 



IN-SERVICE WASTAGE 

170. Tables 23 and 24 show the wastage rates that have obtained in recent years 
for trained and untrained graduates. 
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Table 23. Wastage Rates of trained gvaduate teachers, 1958-59 to 1962-63 {Percentage) 



Age at end of year 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


Men 


Under 25 . . . 


0*8 


2-0 


3-7 


51 


4*0 


25-29 .... 


2-9 


3-5 


3-9 


6-0 


5*3 


30-34 .... 


1-3 


2-5 


2-5 


3-8 


4*8 


35-39 .... 




M 


1-9 


2*5 


3-9 


40-44 .... 


0-1 


0-1 


1-0 


0*9 


3*9 


45-49 .... 


0-8 


1-0 


1-4 


1*3 


2*9 


50-59 .... 


1-5 


1-6 


1-4 


1*5 


2*0 


All ages under 60 


1-2 


1-8 


2-2 


2-9 


3-8 


Age 60 and over . . 


26*9 


26-8 


22*8 


24*9 


18*3 


Total . 


2-2 


2-7 


2-9 


3-7 


4*3 


Women 


Under 25 . . . 


10-5 


10-8 


11*1 


12*0 


12*2 


25-29 .... 


16-0 


17-3 


17-6 


20*1 


18*8 


30-34 .... 


10-2 


12-5 


12-5 


120 


14*4 


35-39 .... 


5-0 


4*4 


5-8 


7*8 


6*5 


40-44 .... 


2-0 


2-0 


3-4 


2*7 


4*2 


45-49 .... 


2-3 


2-7 


1-8 


2-7 


2*9 


50-59 .... 


2-0 


3-0 


3*0 


3*3 


3-5 


All ages under 60 


7-1 


7-9 


8-0 


8-9 


9*0 


Age 60 and over . 


32-0 


32-4 


30-7 


30-3 


23-2 


Total . . . 


7-8 


8-7 


8-8 


9-7 


9*7 



Source: See Table 16 



Table 24. Wastage rates of untrained graduate teachers, 1958-63 (Percentage) 



Age at end of year 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


Men 


Under 25 . . . 


16-1 


14-1 


23*7 


20-9 


21-4 


25-29 .... 


18*6 


18*4 


17-8 


17-0 


17*8 


30-34 .... 


8-2 


9*4 


10*0 


10*9 


10-8 


35-39 .... 


5*3 


3-7 


7*3 


7*6 


7*0 


40-44 .... 


1*2 


4*4 


3*2 


6-7 


6*4 


45-49 .... 


3*7 


2-3 


2*5 


4*6 


3*5 


50-59 .... 


1-7 


2*6 


1*7 


3*5 


3-0 


All ages under 60 


7*4 


7*9 


9*2 


10*2 


10-4 


Age 60 and over . 


20-5 


19*8 


19-5 


21*4 


20*1 


Total . 


8-6 


8*9 


10-1 


IM 


a-1 


Women 


Under 25 . . . 


22*7 


26*1 


26*1 


27-7 


3M 


25-29 .... 


28*3 


27*3 


28*9 


29*6 


33*1 


30-34 .... 


21*7 


20*1 


23*8 


22*4 


21-2 


35-39 .... 


8-2 


11*7 


12-2 


16*0 


10*7 


40-44 .... 


6-9 


5*8 


8-1 


10-7 


9-9 


45-49 .... 


5*2 


6*9 


4-9 


70 


5*2 


50-59 .... 


6*1 


2-9 


4-8 


4-9 


7-1 


All ages under 60. 


15-1 


15-6 


17-6 


19-2 


20-9 


Age 60 and over . 


30-5 


28-7 


27*9 


30-7 


22- 1 


Total . 


16-1 


16*4 


18-1 


19-9 


21-0 



Source: See Table 16 
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171. For the reasons set out in paragraphs 141 and 142, which we think apply 
to graduates as well as to non-graduates, we propose to assume that the wastage 
rates both for trained and for untrained graduates will show no change compared 
with those obtaining in 1961-2. 



Women 

172. Here again we think that the arguments about non-graduates (paragraphs 
143 to 147 ) are of general application to women teachers. It will be seen from 
Table 23 that, as for non-graduates, there was no increase in the overall wastage 
rate of trained graduates in 1 962-3 and that the recent rapid rise in the wastage 
rate of teachers under 25 was checked. Table 24 shows that, although the overall 
rate for untrained graduates continued to increase in 1962-3, the changes in the 
various age-bands were not all in one direction, and provide no clear guide to the 
future. We have therefore decided to assume broadly the same changing pattern 
of wastage rates for graduates, trained and untrained, as for non-graduates. 
Table 25 gives the assumed rates for selected age-bands and years. 



Table 25. Assumed wastage rates of graduate women teachers {Percentage) 



(A) Trained graduates 

Age at beginning 
of year 


J962-3 


1965-6 


1969-70 


1973-4 


1977-8 and 
subsequent 
years 


Under 24 ... . 


12-2 


13-7 


14-3 


15-6 


16-2 


24-28 .... 


18-8 


21-1 


23-3 


24-3 


25-0 


29-33 .... 


14-4 


15-7 


17-4 


17-6 


17«7 


34-38 .... 


6-5 


6-5 


6-5 


6-5 


6-5 


39-43 .... 


4-2 


4-2 


4-2 


4-2 


4-2 


44-48 .... 


2-9 


2-9 


2-9 


2-9 


2-9 


49-58 .... 


3-5 


3-5 


3-5 


3-5 


3-5 


59 and over . 


23-2* 


23-2 


23-2 


23-2 




(B) Untrained graduates 

Age at beginning 
of year 


1962-3 


1965-6 


1969-70 


1973-4 


1977-8 and 
subsequent 
years 


Under 24 .... 


3M 


35-0 


36-4 


•M* 


** 


24-28 


33-1 


37-1 


41-0 


42-7 


** 


29-33 


21-2 


23-1 


25-7 


25-9 


26-1 


34-38 


10-7 


10-7 


10-7 


,10*7 


10-7 


39-43 


9.9 


9.9 


9-9 


• 9.9 


9.9 


44-48 


5.2 


5.2 


5.2 


5.2 


5.2 


49-58 


7-1 


7-1 


7-1 


7-1 


7-1 


59 and over . 


22 - 1 * : 


22- 1 


22-1 


22-1 


22' 1 


Notes: I. Because of the small numbers involved wastage rates for graduates are calcu 



lated by age-bands rather than individual age-groups. 



*2. 1961-2: see paragraph 142. 

**3. With the assumed introduction of a graduate training requirement in 1969 
there will be no untrained graduates under 24 in service in 1973-74 and none 
under 29 In 1977-8. 
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The effects of a graduate training requirement 

173. Tables 23 and 24 show that the wastage rates for untrained graduates are 
very much greater than those for trained graduates. Once all direct entrants were 
required to train, including some who would not have done so voluntarily, it is 
possible that their rates of wastage would be rather higher than those for 
graduates who have all voluntarily chosen to train. (Even so, the wastage rates 
for all direct entrants, after the introduction of compulsory training, should still 
be appreciably lower than the corresponding rates for trained and untrained 
direct entrants, taken together, at a time when training is not required.) The 
wastage rates that we are assuming for the future take no account of tliis possi- 
bility, and accordingly run the risk of somewhat over-estimating graduate supply 
in 1972 and later years. 



NET ANNUAL INCREASE 

174. Table 26 brings together the figures for recruitment (Table 20) and wastage 
to show the estimated net annual increase. 

Table 26. Estimated net annual increase in the number of full-time graduate teachers, 

J962-3 — 198S-6 (in Thousands) 



Year 


Men 


Women 


Total 


1962-3 (actual) 


M 


0-2 


1-3 


1967-8 


1'8 


0-4 


2‘2 


1971-2 


2-9 


1-0 


3-9 


1975-6 


2.7 


0.6 


3.3 


1980-1 


3.5 


1-2 


4-7 


1985-6 


5-1 


1-6 


6-7 



175. The decline in the net annual increase in the early 1970’s results from the 
stable level of recruitment in that period (see Table 22 and paragraph 169). 
After that rapidly rising recruitment and proportionately lower wastage, resulting 
from the introduction of a graduate training requirement (see paragraph 173), 
lead to larger annual net gains. 

NUMBERS IN SERVICE 

176. Table 27 gives estimates of the numbers in service at selected dates. 



Table 27. Estimated number of full-time graduate teachers in service, I963-J986 (in 
Thousands) 



Year 

(March) 


Men 




Women 




Men and Women 


Trained 


Un- 

trained 


Total 


Trained 


Un- 

trained 


Total 


Trained 


Un- 

trained 


Total 


1963 (actual) 


26 


10 


36 


15 


6 


21 


41 


16 


57 


1968 . . 


30 


13 


43 


15 


7 


22 


45 


20 


65 


1972 . . 


38 


16 


54 


19 


7 


26 


57 


23 


80 


1976 . . 


48 


16 


64 


22 


6 


28 


70 


22 


92 


1981 . . 


64 


16 


80 


27 


6 


33 


91 


22 


113 


1986 . . 


87 


16 


103 


36 


5 


41 


123 


21 


144 
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177. Table 27 brings out three main points: 

(i) Numbers in service rise steadily throughout the period, and rapidly after 
1976, 

(ii) The proportion of men increases from about two-tliirds in 1963 to three- 
quarters in 1986, mainly because of their much lower wastage rates. 

(iii) The introduction of a graduate training requirement results in a rise in 
the proportion of trained graduates from 70 per cent in 1968 to 75 per cent in 
1976 and 85 per cent in 1986. 



CHAPTER IV: SUPPLY: PART-TIME TEACHERS 
INTRODUCTION 

178. In the Seventh Report no account was taken of part-time teachers in the 
calculation of either demand or supply. As indicated in paragraph 88 of that 
Report, the implicit assumption was that part-time teachers would make the 
same contribution to teaching as in tlie past. 

179. We think it more satisfactory to produce estimates of the total future 
demand for qualified teachers (irrespective of whether that demand is assumed 
to be met by full-time or part-time teachers) and have adopted revised pupil/ 
teacher ratios which enable us to do so. It is thus necessary to take into account 
on the supply side the estimated future contribution of part-time teachers at its 
full-time equivalent value. 

180. The Department hope in due course to include part-time teachers in their 
central record of teachers (see Appendix B). This would enable the same tech- 
niques of wastage rates and re-entry rates to be applied to this class of teachers 
as to full-time teachers. At present, however, projections have to be based on 
available data about the numbers of part-time teachers in service. 



THE RECENT PAST 

181. A sample survey of part-time teachers in 1963 enabled estimates to be made 
of the percentage of them who were qualified. The proportions vary between 
sex and type of school, from 74 per cent of men to 86 per cent of women in 
primary schools and from 65 per cent of men to 76 per cent of women in second- 
ary schools.* Table 28 gives the estimated full-time equivalent of qualified part- 
time teachers in 1963 and 1964 on this basis. 



Table 28. Number of qualified part-time teachers, 1963-4 iat full-time equivalent value (In 
Thousands) 



Men Women 

Trimary Secondary Primary Secondary Total 

1963 . . 0-1 0'8 4-0 4-1 9-0 

1964 . . O'l 0-8 4-6 4-4 9-9 



182. The number of part-time teachers, especially women, has grown rapidly 
in recent years. Table 29 summarises the changes since 1958 on the assumption 
that the proportions of part-time teachers who were qualified in 1963 obtained 
throughout the period. 



•These estimates are subject to sampling errors. 
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Table 29. Average net annual increase for the two periods 1958-61 and 1961-64 (at full- 
time equivalent value) of qualified part-time teachers in service 
Men Women 

Primary Secondary Primary Secondary Total 

1958-61 , 10 90 400 480 980 

1961-64 . 10 90 730 490 1,320 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

183. The number of part-time teachers has increased in response to the special 
and changing needs of the schools. Thus the rapid growth in the number of 
women in primary schools since 1961 has reflected the rising numbers of pupils 
there, and in 1962-3, the year of intermission, there was a larger than average 
increase in each of the four groups in Table 29. But the increase in 1963-4 was 
somewhat smaller, and it cannot be expected that the rate of increase in the 
early 1960’s will be maintained indefinitely especially as wastage will take a 
heavy toll when married women who returned to part-time teaching at about 
the age of 40 approach retirement. 

184. It is, however, likely that the number of part-time teachers will continue 
to increase. The sample survey referred to above revealed that 80 per cent of 
part-time teachers in 1963 were married women and we have shown in Table 12 
that the “pool” of qualified women (nearly all of them married) will increase 
rapidly. We also assume, consistently with paragraph 134, that the proportion 
of them returning to part-time service will increase as more schools appreciate 
the contribution which part-time teachers can make and arrange their timetables 
accordingly. We have therefore decided to assume the net annual rates of increase 
shown in Table 30 (which may be compared with the recent rates shown in 
Table 29). 

Table 30. Estimated net annual increase (at the full-time equivalent value) of qualified part- 
time teachers in service, 1964-86 



Men Women 



Year 


Primary 


Secondary 


Primary 


Secondary 


Total 


1964-6 


10 


90 


500 


200 


800 


1966-71 


10 


90 


600 


300 


1,000 


1971-6 


10 


90 


500 


300 


900 


1976-86 


10 


90 


300 


300 


700 



185. Table 31 sets out the results of these assumptions. 

Table 31. Estimates (at the full-time equivalent value) of qualified part-time teachers in 
service, 1963-86 (in Thousands) 

Men Women 



Year 


Primary 


Secdndary 


Primary 


Secondary 


Total 


1963 , 


0-i 


0-8 


4-0 


4-1 


9-0 


1968 . 


0-2 


1-2 


6-8 


5-4 


13-6 


1972 . 


0-2 


1-6 


9-1 


6-6 


17-5 


1976 . 


0-3 


1-9 


IM 


7-8 


2M 


1981 . 


0-3 


2-4 


12-6 


9-3 


24-6 


1986 . 


0-4 


2-8 


14-1 


10-8 


28-1 
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186. In 1963, of the total full-time equivalent numbers shown in Table 31, it is 
estimated from the sample survey that about 500 of the men (virtually all in 
secondary schools) and 1,900 of the women (1 ,600 of them in secondary schools) 
were graduates. We assume that there will be no change in the numbers in 
primary schools, but that in secondary schools numbers will increase at the same 
rates as non-graduates. Table 32 sets out the resulting figures. 

Table 32. Estimates (at full-time equivalent value) of part-time graduate teachers in service, 
1963-86 (in Thousand^) 



Men Women 



Year 


Primary 


Secondary 


Primary 


Secondary 


Total 


1963 . 




0-5 


0-3 


1-6 


2-4 


1968 . 


. 


0-7 


0-3 


2-2 


3-2 


1972 . 




1‘0 


0-3 


2-6 


3-9 


1976 . 




M 


0-3 


3-1 


4-5 


1981 . 


— 


1-4 


0-3 


3-7 


5-4 


1986 . 


— 


1-7 


0-3 


4-3 


6-3 



CHAPTER V: SUPPLY: ALL TEACHERS 
RECRUITMENT 

187. Table 33 brings together the figures from Tables 15 and 22 to show the 
total estimated recruitment of full-time teachers. 

Table 33. EstImaTed recruitment of full-time teachers^ 1962-3 to 1985-6 {in Thousands) 



Year 


Men 


Women 


Total 


1962-3* (actual) . . . 


6-4 


12-1 


18-5 


1967-8 


11-9 


26-] 


38*0 


1971-2 


14-4 


27-5 


41*9 


1975-6 


16-8 


31-5 


48-3 


1980-1 


21-6 


36-6 


58*2 


1985-6 


23-9 


39-0 


62-9 



Notes: 1. See Note to Table 11. 

*2. Recruitment in, 1963-4 is estimated at 8,700 men and 18,500 women, a total of 
27,200. 

188. Recruitment is estimated to increase steadily from 27,000 in 1963-4 to 
38,000 in 1967-8. During the next few years the rate of increase falls away because 
graduate recruitment remains stationary; but numbers rise rapidly again in the 
1970’s under the impetus of the expansion of the colleges of education, larger 
numbers of re-entrants and a renewed growth in graduate recruitment. The 
increase after 1 980 is wholly due to a continued rise in the numbers of re-entrants 
and graduates. From 1967-8 onwards the proportion of men rises steadily though 
slowly, mainly because of the change in the sex balance in the colleges of educa- 
tion. 
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NET ANNUAL INCREASE 



189. Table 34 brings together the figures from Tables 18, 26, 29 and 30 to show 
the estimated net annual increase in the number of full-time equivalent teachers. 

Table 34. Estimated net increase in the mtmber of full-time equivalent teachers, 1962-3 — 
1985-6 {in Thousands) 



Year 


Men 


Women 


Total 


1962-3* (actual) . . 


1-2 


-3-6 


-2‘4 


1967-8 


6-4 


6*3 


12-7 


1971-2 


8-7 


5-0 


13-7 


1975-6 


11-5 


6-1 


17-6 


1980-1 


12-2 


7*0 


19-2 


1985-6 


12-9 


6-1 


19-0 



Notes: I. See note to Table II. 

*2. The net increase in ) 963-4 is estimated at 4,500 men and 2,400 women, a total 
of 6,900. 

190. The net annual increase doubles between 1963-4 and 1971-2 and continues 
to rise until the early 1980’s. After 1967-8 men account for virtually the whole 
of the gain so that, as a proportion of the total, they increase from a half in 
1967-8 to two-thirds at the end of the period. 

191. A comparison between Tables 33 and 34 brings out the effects of wastage. 
The net annual increase throughout the period is equivalent to about a third of 
total recruitment. But of every four women recruited in 1967-8 only one adds to 
the stock of teachers ; and by the end of the period, because of higher wastage, 
the proportion is only one in six. For men the proportion is more than one in 
two throughout. 



NUMBERS IN SERVICE 

192. Table 35 brings together the figures from Tables 19, 27, 31 and 32 to show 
the estimated number of full-time equivalent teachers in service. 

Table 35. Estimated number of full-time equivalent teachers in service, 1963-1986 (in 
Thousands) 



Year 

(March) 




Mm 






Women 






Total 




Non- 

Gradu- 

ates 


Gradu- 

ates 


Total 


Non- 

Gradu- 

ates 


Gradu- 

ates 


Total 


Non- 

Gradu- 

ates 


Gradu- 

ates 


Total 


1963 

(actual) . 


79 


36 


115 


142 


23 


165 


221 


59 


280 


1968 . . 


97 


44 


141 


158 


25 


183 


255 


69 


324 


1972 . . 


119 


55 


174 


ill 


29 


206 


296 


84 


380 


1976 . . 


148 


65 


213 


196 


31 


227 


344 


96 


440 


1981 . . 


193 


82 


275 


228 


37 


265 


421 


119 


540 


1986 . . 


234 


105 


339 


251 


46 


297 


485 


151 


636 
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193. The final column of Table 35 shows that the annual rate of increase in 
supply rises from 14,000 in the period 1968-1972 to 15,000, 20,000 and 19,000 
during the periods 1972-76, 1976-81 and 1981-86 respectively. By 1986 there 
are over twice as many teachers in service as in 1963. 

194. The proportion of men increases steadily throughout the period — ^from 
just over 40 per cent in 1963 to just over 50 per cent in 1981. This reflects both 
the higher wastage rates of women and the change in the sex balance in the 
colleges. 

195. The proportion of graduates in the total teaching force remains constant 
at just over 20 per cent until 1976. Thereafter the output from the colleges of 
education changes little while graduate recruitment continues to rise, and by 
1986 the proportion of graduates rises to nearly 25 per cent. 

Primary and secondary schools 

196. The distribution of teachers between primary and secondary schools 
depends on a number of factors. We have made the following principal assump- 
tions : 

(i) Recruits from colleges of education 

40 per cent of the men and 75 per cent of the women will enter primary schools. 
This is on the basis that the pattern of training in the colleges will correspond 
throughout the period to that obtaining among new entrants in 1963-64 and 
that the proportion of those taking junior/secondary courses who enter the 
primary schools will increase somewhat. 

(ii) Full-time graduate re-entrants 

80 per cent of married women, 40 per cent of men and 75 per cent of single 
women much the same proportions as in recent years, will enter the primary 
schools. 

(iii) Full-time graduates 

The number in primary schools will remain at the present figure of about 6,000. 
(We think that the decline in recent years may be checked by curricular and 
other developments.) 

(iv) Part-time teachers 

The proportion in primary schools will rise slightly in line with the growing 
opportunities for part-time service there (see Table 31). 

197. These are general assumptions, which cannot be closely related to changes 
in the pattern of demand as between the primary and secondary schools at 
diflferent periods and which, as we show in paragraph 206, may not prove valid 
once oversize classes, as at present defined, have been eliminated. But it is likely 
that one sudden and predictable change, the raising of the school leaving age, 
will have important consequences. This step will increase the demand for teachers 
of seniors by about 20,000 in 1971-2, at a time when the secondary schools will 
also be confronted with rising numbers because of larger age-groups ; and part of 
this increase may be met by drawing some teachers away from the primary 
schools. We have therefore assumed that by 1 972 there will be a transfer of 10,000 
teachers from primary to secondary schools, that the effects of this transfer will 
persist in 1976, will be halved (to 5,000) by 1981 and will disappear by 1986. 
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198. Table 36 measures the elfects of these assumptions on the distribution of 
teachers between primary and secondary schools. 

Table 36. Estimated distribution of full-time equivalent teachers between Junior and senior 



classes, 1963-1986 {in Thousands) 


Junior 

classes 


Senior 

classes 


Total 


1963 (actual) .... 


137 


143 


280 


1968 


161 


163 


324 


3972 


175 


205 


380 


1976 


200 


240 


440 


1981 


248 


292 


540 


1986 


288 


348 


636 



199. Table 36 shows that the rate of increase in supply is expected to be more 
rapid in secondary than in primary schools after 1968, even if allowance is made 
for the transfer of teachers referred to in paragraph 197. The main cause is the 
assumption that the secondary schools will recruit the overwhelming majority 
of graduate teachers. This is only partly offset by the growing number of non- 
graduate women returning to the primary schools. 



CHAPTER VI: DEMAND AND SUPPLY COMPARED 



200. Table 37 compares total demand (Table 7) with total supply (Table 35). 

Table 37. Estimated total demand and supply, 1963-1986 (in Thousands) 





1963 

(actual) 


1968 


1972 


1976 


1978 


1981 


1986 


Demand 

(1) S.30-)-J.40 . . 

(2) S.30 + J.30 . . 

(3) Supply ■ ■ . 

Surplus (+) or 
deficiency ( — ) 

(4) S.30 + J.40 . . 

(5) S.30+J.30 . . 


334 


358 


420 


461 

530 


All 

545 


491 

562 


508 

581 


280 


324 


380 


440 


479 


540 


636 


-54 


-34 


-40 


-21 

-90 


+2 

-66 


+49 

-22 


+ 128 
+55 



Key 

S.30 Maximum of 30 in senior classes for pupils in the first five years of the course and 
satisfactory staffing standards for pupils in sixth form groups. 

J.40 Maximum of 40 in junior classes. 

J.30 Maximum of 30 in junior classes. 
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201. Comparing total supply with total demand, and leaving aside for the 
moment the distribution of teachers between junior and senior classes, it will 
be seen that : 

(i) taking maximum junior and senior classes of 40 and 30 respectively as 
the objective the gap between total demand and supply falls from 55,000 in 
1963 to 35,000 in 1968. In 1972 it increases again, on account of the raising of 
the school leaving age (which adds 20,000 to demand), to 40,000. By 1978, 
however, total demand and total supply are in balance; and 

(ii) if the objective were to be a maximum size of 30 for junior and senior 
classes alike a balance would be achieved well before 1986 (probably 1983). 
By 1986 tliere is a surplus of over 50,000 teachers, more than enough to staff 
the most costly of the various models of nursery provision considered in 
Appendix D. In the period 1981-1986 supply is increasing five times as fast as 
demand. 

202. Tables 38 and 39 compare the demand for (Table 7) and supply of (Table 
36) teachers of juniors and seniors respectively, on the assumptions about their 
distribution set out in paragraphs 196 and 197. 



Table 38. Estimated demand for and supply of teachers of juniors, 1963-1986 (in Thousands) 





1963 

(actual) 


1968 


1972 


1976 


1977 


1981 


1986 


Demand 














217 


J.40 


156 


180 


199 


207 


208 


212 


J.30 








276 


111 


283 


290 


Supply , . . . 


137 


161 


175 


200 


208 , 


248 


288 


Surplus (-H) or 
deficiency (— ) 












+36 


+71 


J.40 


-19 


-19 


-24 


-7 




J.30 








-76 


-69 


-35 


-2 


Pupil teacher ratio . 


29-7 


29-4 


29-9 


27-1 


26-3 


22-4 


19-9 



Key: See Key to Table 37. 



Table 39. Estimated demand for and supply of teachers of seniors, 1963-1986 (in Thousands) 





1963 

(actual) 


1968 


1972 


1976 


1979 


1981 


1986 


Demand 

S.30 .... 


178 


178 


221 


254 


270 


279 


291 


Supply .... 


143 


163 


205 


240 


270 


292 


348 


Surplus (+) or 
deficiency (— ) 


-35 


-15 


-16 


-14 




+ 13 


+57 


Pupil teacher ratio 


20-0 


17*3 


17-0 


16-6 


15*6 


14-8 


12-9 



Key: See Key to Table 37. 
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203. Table 38 shows that the current plans for the expansion of the colleges of 
education prevent any marked deterioration in the overall junior pupil-teacher 
ratio in the period up to 1972, when the primary schools will be under the 
greatest pressure. But it is likely that, within the overall ratio, the staffing 
standards of infants will worsen somewhat while those of other juniors improve. 
After 1972 there is a general advance in the primary schools. 



204. Table 39 records a marked improvement in the senior pupil-teacher ratio 
from 20-0 in 1963 to 17-3 in 1968: indeed this trend persists up to 1971 (not 
shown in the Table) when the ratio is about 16 -5 and the proportion of over- 
size classes is likely to be small. The raising of the school leaving age causes a 
slight setback to 17 -0 in 1972, but there is no further deterioration by 1976. 



205. The elimination of junior classes over 40 is achieved in 1977 and the 
elimination of senior classes over 30 in 1979. 



206. Once the elimination of senior classes over 30 and junior classes over 40 
has been achieved, the staffing ratio improves rather more rapidly in primary 
schools than in secondary schools. If however the elimination of junior classes 
over 30 were to be given precedence over a further big improvement of staffing 
standards in secondary schools, changes in employment policy and in the balance 
and character of teacher training courses would be needed at the end of the 
1970’s to ensure that the large surplus of teachers of seniors in the 1980’s shown 
in Table 39 were shared between the primary and secondary schools. (To this 
extent some of the assumptions in paragraphs 196 and 197 might not prove valid 
for the last few years of the period under review.) Table 40 shows the position 
in 1981 and 1986 on this basis. 

Table 40. Revised estimate of demand for and supply of teachers for juniors and seniors, 
J9S1 and 1986 (in Thousands') 





1981 


1986 


Teachers of juniors 


Demand J.30 


283 


290 


Supply 


261 


317 


Surplus (+) or deficiency (~) 


-22 


+27 


Pupil teacher ratio 


21-3 


18-7 


Teachers of seniors 


Demand S,30 


279 


291 


Supply 


279 


319 


Surplus (-I-) or deficiency (— ) 




+28 


Pupil teacher ratio 


15-6 


14-1 



Key: See Key to Table 37. 
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APPENDIX A 



OTHER DEMANDS FOR TEACHERS 

Universities (including Colleges of Advanced Technology) and colleges of education 

1. The Robbins Committee estimated* that, on the assumptions that their pro- 
posals were implemented in full and that the 1961-2 student/stafif ratios were 
maintained, the number of teachers, virtually all of them graduates, needed in 
universities (including Colleges of Advanced Technology) in England and Wales 
would increase from about 15,000 in 1963 to 23,000 in 1973. On tlie same assump- 
tions tire demand in the colleges of education, where at present about 60 per cent 
of the staff are graduates, was estimated to increase from about 5,000 in 1963 to 

10.000 in 1973. 

2. In universities and colleges of education together, demand is thus estimated 
to increase from 20,000 in 1963 to 33,000 in 1973. If the present proportion of 
graduates were maintained, all but about 2,000 of tire extra 13,000 teachers 
needed would be graduates. 

Further education 

3. In a separate study we are examining the future pattern of technical teacher 
training. We assume that the number of full-time equivalent students, including 
advanced students, in grant-aided establishments of further education (other 
than Colleges of Advanced Technology and evening institutes) will increase, 
after allowing for the consequences of the raising of the school leaving age, from 

400.000 in 1963 to about 580,000 in 1973**. The number of teachers required 
will depend on the staffing ratio, but on the assumption that the present overall 
staffing ratio of 9-3:1 is maintained and that the estimated proportion of 
teaching done by full-time staff increases from 70 per cent in 1963 to 75 per cent 
in 1968 and remains at that level, the demand for full-time teachers will rise from 

30.000 in 1963 to 47,000 in 1973. 

4. Within the totals shown in paragraph 3, the number of full-time equivalent 
students aged 15 to 18 is estimated to increase from 220,000 in 1963 to 340,000 
in 1970 and fall to 315,000 by 1973 (on account of the raising of the school 
leaving age). These estimates, with those in Table 5 of the Report, imply that by 
1973 the proportion of 16 and 17 year olds, taken together, attending school 
or taking full-time or part-time day courses in institutions of further education 
will have risen to about 80 per cent. 

5. On this basis the demand for full-time teachers attributable to students under 
18, whose staffing needs may be compared With those of the older pupils in 
secondary schools, is estimated to increase (at a staffing ratio of 12:1) from about 

14.000 in 1963 to 21,000 in 1973. If it were assumed that provision were to be 
made on the lines of the county colleges envisaged in the Education Act, 1944, 
for the 20 per cent of the 16 and 17 year old age-groups not otherwise accounted 
for, this last figure would have to be increased by up to 5,000. 

•Appendix Three, Part IV, Table 5 (adjusted to exclude Scottish Universities and to include 
Colleges of Advanced Technology). • , * 

••For this purpose, four part-time day and ten evening students are regarded as equivalent 
to one fuii-time student. 
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Independent, direct grant and special schools 

6. Statistics of Education, 1963, Part Two, provides estimates, consistent with 
those we have used in Table 5 of the Report for the maintained schools, of the 
numbers of pupils attending independent, direct grant and special schools up 
to 1990. 

7. The number of pupils in independent schools is expected to be much the same 
in 1973 as in 1963, when there were about 490,000 pupils and 31,000 full-time 
teachers, giving a staffing ratio of about 16:1. No marked change in this ratio 
seems likely; but, with the expansion of opportunities for higlier education, the 
proportion of teachers in independent schools who would be regarded as qualified 
teachers in maintained schools may increase somewhat — perhaps from the 
present estimated figure of about 70 per cent to 80 per cent. (Ninety-seven per 
cent of teachers in maintained schools are qualified.) On this assumption, the 
number of qualified teachers in independent schools will increase from about 
22,000 in 1963 to 25,000 in 1973. 



8. The number of pupils in the upper departments of direct grant grammar 
schools is estimated to increase from nearly 100,000 in 1963 to about 110,000 in 
1973. In 1963 the pupil-teacher ratio in these schools (full-time teachers only) was 
17-7:1, compared with 18-6:1 in maintained grammar schools. Of the 5,400 
teachers in the direct grant schools, 80 per cent were graduates, and it may be 
assumed that most of the rest would have been regarded as qualified teachers in 
maintained schools. If the staflBng ratio were to be improved from 17 -7:1 to 
15:1 (approximately the ratio required to achieve satisfactory stafling standard 
in comparable maintained schools) rather more than 7,000 would be needed in 
1973, an increase of 2,000. 



9. In 1963 there were about 70,000 pupils and nearly 6,000 full-time teachers in 
maintained and non-maintained special schools, with a staffing ratio of about 
12:1. It is estimated that the number of pupils will increase to about 100,000 in 
1973, and, with no significant change in the stafiing ratio, the number of teachers 
required will rise to about 8,000, an increase of about 2,000. 



The Youth Service 

10. The number of full-time youth leaders is expected to increase from 1,100 in 
1964 to 1,300 in 1966. The further expansion which will be necessary later will 
entail some recruitment of youth leaders from the teaching profession as well 
as from recognised youth leadership training courses. 



Teachers for overseas service 

11. It is the policy of the government to encourage the recruitment of teachers 
for service in developing countries, and it seems right to assume that the numbers 
involved (at present about 2,000 a year for all service overseas) will increase 
steadily. 
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Summary and conclusion 

12. Ignoring the small numbers referred to in paragraphs 10 and 11, the number 
of full-time teachers needed in 1973 outside the maintained primary and second- 
ary schools is likely to be some 42,000 greater than in 1963. Table A.l gives the 
details. 

Table A.l. Full-time teachers outside maintained primary and secondary schools, 1963-1973 
{in Thousands) 

No. in 

service. No. needed 
1963 in 1973 Increase 





(i) 


(2) 


(3) 


Universities 


15 


23 


8 


Colleges of Education;— 


Graduates 


3 


6 


3 


Non-Graduates 


2 


4 


2 


Further Education; 


For I9’s and over .... 


16 


26 


10 


For under 19's 


14 


26 


12 


Independent Schools .... 


22 


25 


3 


Direct Grant Schools .... 


5 


7 


2 


Special Schools 


6 


8 


2 


Total 


83 


125 


42 



Notes 

1. Figures for further education in column (2) include the 5,000 teachers referred to at the 
end of paragraph 5. 

2. Figures for independent schools relate to qualified teachers only: sec paragraph 7. 



13. The 42,000 additional teachers required may be divided into three groups: 

(i) 11,000 additional graduates will be needed in universities and colleges of 
education. In this connection the Robbins Committee said (paragraph 535 of 
their Report): 

'. . . the staffing of the expansion we recommend will not in the long term 
claim an increasing share of the country’s graduates . . . recruitment [of 
graduate teachers] is likely to present considerable difficulties in the years 
immediately ahead . . . [but] the average annual recruitment over the next 
sixteen years need be proportionately no higher than it has been over the past 
four.’ 

(ii) A further 10,000 teachers will be required for teaching students aged 19 
and over in establishments of further education. The majority of these teachers 
are likely to be drawn from sources (notably industry and commerce) to 
which the schools do not normally look for teachers. 

FI 
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(iii) The reTnaiiiing 21,000 will consist for the most part of teachers drawn 
from the same sources as teachers in the maintained schools. In the same 
period 1963 to 1973 the additional number of teachers required by the main- 
tained schools to eliminate oversize classes as at present defined (™akmg no 
allowance for increased nursery provision) is estimated at about 150,OUU, i.e. 
an increase from 279,000 to 427,000 * In comparison, the needs of the other 
sectors with which the maintained schools are in competition for teachers, 
though important, are relatively small. 



14 The needs of these other sectors are not only small; they also seem likely 
to account for a diminishing proportion of the total demand for teachers^ The 
relative demands for teachers of the maintained schools and the other 
over a period of years could best be measured in terms of annual recruitment. 
This is not possible because of lack of tlie relevant data in some of the other 
sectors. An alternative approach is illustrated by Table A.2, which shows the 
number of teachers in service in 1953 and 1963 and the numbers needed in 1973 
in maintained primary and secondary schools (to eliminate oversize classes) an 
elsewhere. 



Table A.2. Full-time teachers. 



Maintained primary and 
secondary 

Other 

Total . . . 



1953-73 (in Thousands) 



Numbers in service 
1953 1963 


Numbers 

needed 

1973 


Increase 

1953-63 1963-73 


223 


279 


427 


56 


148 


44 


83 


125 


39 


42 


267 


362 


552 


95 


190 



Notes 

1. The figures for maintained schools relate to qualified teachers only and, for 1963 and 
1973, include the full-time equivalent of part-time teachers. 

2. The total of 44,000 for “other” in 1953 is made up as follows; 



Universities . . . 

Colleges of Education 
Further Education . 
Independent schools 
Direct Grant Schools 
Special Schools . . 



Thousands 

9 

. 2 
. 10 

16 (estimated number of qualified teachers) 
. 4 

. 3 

44 



15 Table A.2 shows that between 1953 and 1963 the number of teachers in 
maintained primary and secondary schools rose annually by 5.600 or 2-5 per 
cent simple interest: in the other sectors the corresponding figures were 3,900 



*The supply of teachers in 1973 is likely to fall somewhat short of this figure. 
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aiid 8-9 per cent. Between 1963 and 1973 the needs of the maintained primary 
and secondary schools will increase at an average annual rate of 14,800 teachers 
(5 ■ 3 per cent) and of the other sectors at a rate of 4,200 (5 • 1 per cent). Of the 
total increase in numbers between 1953 and 1963 the other sectors accounted 
for two-flfths : between 1963 and 1973, if all demands are met in full, the propor- 
tion will be less than a quarter. 

16. The figures in Table A.2 can be considered from another standpoint. They 
show that the number of teachers required in the other sectors will increase by 
little more in 1963-73 than in 1953-63. Since the sources of recruitment of 
teachers generally will be expanding rapidly in the next eight years, this suggests 
that the competition for teachers from other parts of the education service which 
the maintained schools experience is likely to be a good deal less severe than it 
has been in the last ten. 



APPENDIX B 

IMPROVEMENTS IN METHODS OF FORECASTING THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

1 . Part II of the Report, paragraphs 80-82 (on the population projections) and 
Part II, paragraphs 88-104 and Appendix C (on the required pupil-teacher ratios) 
discuss statistical problems and the development of techniques concerning aspects 
of teacher demand. This Appendix reviews new statistical techniques which the 
Department of Education and Science hope to introduce into the teacher supply 
calculations. 

2. On the supply side the most significant advance depends on the extension of 
the central record of teachers maintained on the Department’s computer. At the 
present time the Department’s Automatic Data Processing (A.D.P.) system is 
completing the first stage of its operation, namely the transfer to the computer 
of the records of service of full-time teachers ; these records are held in connection 
with the administration of the teachers’ salaries and pensions schemes as well as 
for the purpose of providing teacher statistics. 

3. As the system becomes operational an improved and accelerated flow of 
statistics will be provided ; as an example, the figures of graduate teachers entering 
schools will be related to the year of graduation of the teachers in question. 
Extension of this central record is envisaged in three directions; 

(i) transfer to the computer of the records of students undergoing training in 
colleges of education and university departments of education, coupled with 
the collection of better statistics on students in training; 

(ii) transfer to the computer of the existing clerical records of teachers who 
have previously taught as qualified teachers in primary and secondary schools 
but are not now in full-time service— this is the “pool of inactive qualified 
teachers” (P.I.Q.T.); 

(iii) collection from authorities of limited information on teachers’ part-time 
service and its inclusion in the central record. 
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4. These extensions of the central record would enable the teacher supply calcula- 
tions to be improved in the following ways: 

{a) An improved record of students in training would lead to better statistics 
on this subject and in particular better information on the scope of training, 
wastage during courses, the proportions of students on each type of course who 
enter maintained schools and, in the longer tenn, on main and subsidiary 
subjects of training. 

(h) Estimates of the future re-entry to full-time service would be more firmly 
based if they were related to the pool from which such re-entrants are drawn, 
namely the P.I.Q.T. referred to in 3(ii) above. Re-entry would be expressed as 
a percentage of this P.I.Q.T. in exactly the same way as wastage is at present 
expressed as a percentage of numbers in full-time service; this would be done 
separately for each sex and age group of teacher and perhaps by the length of 
■absence from teaching. Trends in re-entry rates would be established in due 
course. 

(c) The record of part-time service, in conjunction with the record of the 
P.I.Q.T., would enable the Department to calculate rates of entry to part-time 
service, rates of wastage from part-time service and rates of transfer between 
full-time and part-time service, so that the techniques used in calculating the 
supply of full-time teachers would also be applicable to the supply of part-time 
teachers. Here again, separate rates would be calculated for each sex and age 
group of teachers, and trends in rates would be established as successive 
years’ data accumulated. 



5. From the more extensive records of full-time and part-time service envisaged, 
it should be possible in due course to construct “life tables” for different “cohorts” 
of teacher. Such a life table would show, in respect, say, of all teachers who 
entered colleges of education in year T, what proportion were engaged in full- 
time service in primary and secondary schools in each later year T-|-t (for 
successive values of t up to t-1-50) and what proportion were engaged in part- 
time service in these schools. Table 11 of Appendix E.2 illustrates a typical life 
table. 



6. The advantages of a life table are, firstly, that it is a helpful way of presenting 
the notions of wastage and re-entry and transfer to part-time service; it shows 
in graphical form the total contribution to teaching of each year’s entry to 
colleges of education. Secondly, comparison of the life tables of successive 
cohorts of teachers (e.g. comparing entrants to colleges of education in 1938 
with entrants in 1948) provides an overall picture of changes in the pattern of 
teaching service, and shows the overall effect of trends in wastage and re-entry 
rates. Thirdly, assumptions made about future rates of wastage, re-entry and 
transfer to part-time service can be translated into life table form, both as 
regards future cohorts of entrants to colleges of education and as regards the 
future careers of teachers trained in the past. This may enable a better assess- 
ment to be made of the validity of the assumptions than is possible from a direct 
examination of the wastage and re-entry rates themselves. 
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7. The Department are developing their A.D.P. system in the directions out- 
lined as fast as their resources and their other commitments permit, but it will 
inevitably take a considerable time to introduce the range of techniques referred 
to in this Appendix. 



APPENDIX c 

STAFFING STANDARDS AND PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS IN SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

1. In January, 1964, data were collected on the class distribution of pupils and 
teachers during a selected period of the day. These data provide a ‘snapshot’ 
of the educational arrangements in schools. To ensure that the patterns pro- 
duced were representative, different schools provided information for different 
periods of the day. 

2. The data collected were: 

(1) the number of pupils in each class in the period ; 

(ii) the number of teachers in each class in the period; 

(iii) the number of pupils engaged in private study in the period; 

(iv) the number of teachers not class teaching in the period. 

Items (i) and (ii) were collected separately for; 

(a) classes with pupils aged wholly or mainly under 1 5 years ; 

(ft) classes with pupils aged wholly or mainly 15 years and over, but not in the 
sixth form; 

(c) sixth form classes. 

3. Table C.l summarises the data and gives separate figures for secondary 
modern schools, secondary grammar schools and comprehensive schools. In 
these three types of school there were sufficient numbers of schools to provide 
representative data covering all periods of the day. 

4. In all schools (including those not separately shown) there were 115,000 
classes in which 2|- million pupils were being instructed by 121,000 teachers. A 
further 54,000 pupils were engaged in private study and 27,000 teachers were 
not engaged class teaching. 

5. In classes for pupils aged wholly or mainly under 15 years the average size 
of class was around 27 pupils for each of the three types of school. For pupils 
of 15 years of age or over but not in the sixth form the smallest average size of 
class was in the modern schools and the largest in grammar schools. Overall the 
average number of pupils per class in tliis age group was just under 20. 

6. For the sixth form classes the average size of class was 10 -6 pupils. In modem 
and comprehensive schools, schools with few sixth forms, the average size was 
about 9 pupils. 
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7. These data were used to estimate, by the method described below, the staffing 
ratios needed to eliminate classes over 30 in groups (a) and (b) above. This 
procedure was not thought appropriate for group (c) for the reasons explained in 
Part II, paragraph 92. 

8. The relationship between the average size of class (/) and the pupil-teacher 
ratio (r) at a given time is determined by a combination of the following tltree 
factors : 

the proportion of all teachers class teaching {k) 

the average number of teachers engaged in teaching a class (m) 

the proportion of all pupils receiving class teaching (j). 

This relationship may be expressed algebraically by the equation r= or, 

m] 

more conveniently, as r=f/ where F = k . 

mj 

9. For the present estimates it has been assumed that k, m, and j — and conse- 
quently F-will remain at the values observed in January, 1964. The values of F 
for the two relevant class groups are as follows : 

Classes for pupils under 1 5 years 0 -7798 

Classes for pupils aged 1 5 years and over but not 

in the sixth form 0-8119 

10. It remains to decide upon an appropriate average size of class. Table C.2 
shows the distribution of classes by the number of pupils per class. It is to be 
expected that as the reduction of the size of classes witltin the limit of 30 nears 
completion, a small proportion of classes with more than 30 pupils will persist, 
in circumstances wltich make it impracticable to secure any further reduction 
in their size. For the present exercise this proportion has been assumed as 5 
per cent. 

11. In January, 1964, approximately 5 per cent of classes for pupils under 15 
had 38 pupils or more; i.e. the 95th percentile of the class size distribution was 
38. It has been assumed that as the 95th percentile is reduced to 31 the average 
size of class will fall in the same ratio i.e. in the ratio of 31 :38. Data for earlier 
years show a nearly constant ratio between the average size of classes and the 
95th percentile of the distribution of class size as registered. (Since this ratio now 
shows signs of changing, the Department are undertaking further analyses of 
the data in order to improve this stage of the estimation.) 

12. The estimated average class sizes so obtained were: 

(i) 21-5 for classes for pupils under 15 years; 

(ii) 17 -9 for classes for pupils 15 and over not in the sixth form. 

The equivalent estimates for the required pupil-teacher ratio, obtained by 
multiplying these average class size by the appropriate values for F, are: 

(i) 16 -7 for classes for pupils under 15 years; 

(ii) 14 -5 for classes for pupils 15 and over not in the sixth form. 
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Table C.l. Total number of classes, pupils and teachers and their distribution during one period of the day, January 1964 
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APPENDIX D 



A RANGE OF MODELS FOR ESTIMATING THE DEMAND FOR TEACHERS IN 
PRIMARY AND NURSERY SCHOOLS 

1. It is possible to devise a wide range of alternative patterns of education for 
children at and below the age of five combining different assumptions about the 
age and duration (whether full-time or half-time) of compulsory attendance at 
school and the scale, duration and staffing of pre-school provision. 

2. From this range, six are offered here which illustrate between them the 
effects of: 

(a) raising the compulsory school entry age from 5 to 6; 

(b) reducing attendance to half-time for the first year of compulsory school 
life; and 

(c) providing nursery education for children below school age on a substantial 
scale 

(i) either full-time or part-time and 

(ii) either on current recommended staffing standards or on a lower standard 
using fewer qualified teachers. 

3. Table D.l sets out the six models in so far as they affect the provision of 
qualified teachers for the 3, 4 and 5 year-old age groups. (Full-time attendance 
by aU children aged 6 and over is common to all the models.) 



Table D.l. Alternative provisions for children aged 3 to 5 



Model 


Compulsory 
school 
entry age 


Age-group 


Percentage of 
age-groups 
provided for 


Nature of 
attendance 


Ratio of 
full-time 
equivalent 
pupils to 
qualified 
teachers 


I 


6 


5 


50 


full-time 


26-3;l 






3 and 4 


50 


full-time 


20-0:l 


II 


5 


5 


100 


full-time 


26-3;l 






3 and 4 


50 


full-time 


40*0:1 


III 


5 


5 


100 


full-time 


26*3:1 






3 and 4 


20 


full-time 


20*0:1 


IV 


5 


5 


100 


full-time 


26*3:1 






3 and 4 








V 


5 


5 


100 


half-time 


20*0:1 






3 and 4 


20 


half-time 


40*0:1 


VI 


6 


5 












3 and 4 









Note: The pupil-teacher ratios in the final column have been derived as follows; 

Age 5. 26 • 3 :1 is the ratio assumed to be required to eliminate junior classes over 40 
(see Part II, paragraph 93). Compulsory half-time attendance would not result in a 
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corresponding saving in teachers (see Part II, paragraph 113) and a ratio of 20:1 (in 
terms of full-time equivalent pupils) is assumed for Model V. , x x 

Ages 3 and 4. The current recommended staffing standard (see paragraph 2(c) above) 
for nursery schools is 20 pupils to one qualified teacher. 40:1 has been taken as the 
lower standard. 

4. Table D.2 shows in round figures the demand for teachers of juniors in 1976 
resulting from each of the models in Table D.l, on the assumption that, at a 
pupil-teacher ratio of 26 -3:1, 165,000 teachers are required for pupils aged 6 
and over. 

Table D.2. Demand for teachers of juniors, 1976 (In Thousands) 



Model I 225 

Model II 215 

Model III 210 

Model IV 195 

Model V ..... 190 

Model VI 165 



5. Model III corresponds closely to that used in the report (Part II, Table 7), 
where the demand for teachers of juniors, in terms of maximum classes of 40, is 
estimated at 207,000. It will be seen that, at one extreme, Model I increases that 
figure by nearly 20,000 teachers and at the other Model VI reduces it by over 
40,000. 



APPENDIX E 

SEX BALANCE IN THE COLLEGES OF EDUCATION AND THE TEACHING FORCE 

1. The effect on supply of a change in sex balance arises from the differing rates 
of wastage of men and women and it is perhaps useful to look at these rates in 
some detail. Table E.l sets out the in-service wastage rates year by year for men 
and women* and shows for each the numbers in service year by year from a 
cohort of 1,000 entrants to colleges of education. Separate figures are given for 
those without a break in service and for re-entrants The Chart exhibits the total 
figures in the form of a graph. 

2. It will be seen that in the first five years after entering service the number of 
women remaining in service falls away much more rapidly than that of men so 
that by the fifth year there are less than half as many women in service as men. 
After about ten years the greater numbers of women returning result in a rise 
in the number of women in service until about the twentieth year by which time 
it has reached rather more than two-thirds of the number of men. Thereafter 
the difference gradually increases again, although after 35 years there are still 
well over half as many women in service as men. 



•The wastage rates are those assumed in the report for 1969-70 onwards. 
82 
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3. Table E.2 sets out in detail the cumulative difference in numbers in post year 
by year following a change of 1,000 places from women to men. For the first 
three years after making a change in sex balance in the colleges i.e. while the first 
students are still in training, there is of course no effect at all in the size of the 
teacher force: in the fourth year the balance is very slightly in favour of women 
because a rather higher percentage of them enter the schools. Thereafter the 
difference in in-service wastage rates begins to have effect It will be seen that the 
benefit to the size of the teacher force is still small 5 years after the change but 
after 10 years has become nearly 1,700 per 1,000 places changed. At this point 
about 400 teachers are being gained each year per 1,000 places changed but the 
rate of increase settles down after about 20 years to about 200 a year. The maxi- 
mum gain of about 10,800 is reached after about 47 years. It will be observed 
that the increase of 10,800 in the teacher force is made up of an increase of 
26,200 men and a reduction of 15,400 women. 

4. Although in practice it is not possible to make sudden substantial changes in 
the proportions of men and women admitted to the colleges, it is convenient for 
the purposes of demonstrating the effects on teacher supply to assume that any 
desired change could be put into effect immediately. Furthermore, so that the 
effect of changes may be seen quite independently of rising intakes, it is useful 
to assume a constant annual intake. Lastly it is convenient to consider numbers 
in post arising only from the intakes from the time of a change in sex balance 
and to ignore earlier intakes and other sources of recruitment. The figures in 
Table E.3 have been calculated on this basis for a hypothetical constant annual 
intake of 40,000** and show the numbers in post 5, 10, 20, 30, 40 and 50 years 
after a change in sex balance to 35/65, 40/60, 45/55, with comparable figures for 
the present balance (30/70). 

5. A change from 30/70 to 45/55 means that 15% of the places i.e. 6,000 would 
be transferred from women to men. Such a switch would provide an extra 
30,000 teachers (9%) after 20 years. By 40 years the gain would reach 56,000 
teachers (8 %) but thereafter the increase would be slight. After 50 years the 
teacher force would be greater by 65,000. It would include 158,000 more men 
and 93,000 fewer women and the proportion of men would be 58 %. 



'll 



*’•'40,000 is the maximum intake on the Robbins Committee’s recommendations. 
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Table E.l. Wastage and re-entry rates of non-graduale teachers 



Men 








Worn 






Year i 
of 

service 


Vastage 

during 

year 

% 


A^o. 

remaining 
at end of 
year per 
1,000 
entrants 
to 

colleges 


Re- 

mtranfs 


TOTAL 

in 

service 
at end 
of year 


Wastage 

during 

year 

% 


No. 

remaining 
at end of 
year per 
1,000 
entrants 
to 

colleges 


Re- 

entrants 


TOTAL 

in 

service 
at end 
of year 


0 




880 




880 1 




900 




900 




4*0 


845 




845 1 


16-4 


752 




752 


2 


4-0 


811 


7 


818 


20-2 


600 


28 


628 


3 


4-4 


775 


14 


789 


21-7 


470 


43 


513 


4 


4*4 


741 


20 


761 


24-6 


354 


68 


422 


5 


4*4 


708 


26 


734 


26-3 


261 


89 


350 


6 


4-4 


611 


32 


709 


26-2 


193 


no 


303 


7 


4-4 


647 


38 


685 


23-5 


148 


127 


275 


8 


2-7 


630 


43 


673 


21-6 


116 


151 


267 


9 


2-7 


613 


50 


663 


19-3 


94 


179 


273 


10 


2*7 


596 


57 


653 


15-4 


80 


204 


284 


11 


2-7 


580 


63 


643 


12-1 


70 


228 


298 


12 


2-7 


564 


70 


634 


9-6 


63 


248 


311 


13 


2'7 


549 


77 


626 


7-8 


58 


273 


331 


14 


2*7 


534 


84 


618 


7’3 


54 


293 


347 


15 


2-7 


520 


92 


612 


6'6 


50 


317 


367 


16 


2-7 


506 


100 


606 


6-2 


47 


335 


382 


17 


2-7 


492 


107 


599 


5-6 


44 


346 


390 


18 


15 


485 


114 


599 


4*3 


42 


356 


398 


19 


1-5 


478 


121 


599 


4-1 


40 


362 


402 


20 


15 


471 


128 


599 


3-9 


38 


371 


409 


21 


1-4 


464 


135 


599 


3-7 


37 


372 


409 


22 


1-4 


457 


142 


599 


3-6 


36 


371 


407 


23 


1-4 


451 


149 


600 


3-4 


35 


371 


406 


24 


1-3 


445 


155 


600 


3-2 


34 


361 


395 


25 


1-3 


439 


161 


600 


3-0 


33 


356 


389 


26 


1-3 


433 


167 


600 


2-8 


32 


352 


384 


27 


1-2 


428 


173 


601 


2*7 


31 


346 


377 


28 


1-2 


423 


178 


601 


2-7 


30 


337 


367 


29 


1-2 


418 


179 


597 


2-7 


29 


332 


361 


30 


M 


413 


180 


593 


2'7 


28 


328 


356 


31 


M 


408 


181 


589 


2-7 


27 


323 


350 


32 


M 


404 


182 


586 


2-7 


26 


316 


342 


33 


M 


400 


184 


584 


2-7 


25 


312 


337 


34 


1-0 


396 


185 


581 


2-7 


24 


307 


331 


35 


1-9 


388 


186 


574 


2-7 


23 


300 


323 


36 


1-9 


381 


185 


566 


4-0 


22 


291 


313 


37 


3-2 


369 


183 


552 


5-0 


21 


269 


290 


38 


14-5 


315 


179 


494 


26-0 


16 


198 


214 


39 


18-0 


258 


154 


412 


31-0 


11 


141 


152 


40 


18-0 


212 


126 


338 


24-7 


8 


107 


115 


41 


18-0 


174 


103 


277 


24-7 


6 


185 


91 


42 


20*0 


140 


84 


224 


24-7 


5 


62 


67 


43 


63-0 


52 


67 


119 


50-0 


2 


29 


31 


44 


68-0 


17 


25 


42 


61-0 


1 


8 


9 


45 


99-9 




8 


8 


40-0 




3 


3 


46 










99-9 


1 






47 












1 
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Table E.2. Effect on numbers in post of admitting to colleges of education each year 1 ,000 
instead of 1,000 women 



Year of change 


Increase in 
No. of men 


Loss of women 


Net gain 


1st 








2nd 








3rd 








4th 


880 


900 


-20 


5th 


1,725 


1,652 


73 


6th 


2,543 


2,280 


263 


7th 


3,332 


2,793 


539 


8th 


4,093 


3,215 


878 


9th 


4,827 


3,565 


1,262 


10th 


5,536 


3,868 


1,668 


nth 


6,221 


4,143 


2,078 


12th 


6,894 


4,410 


2,484 


13th 


7,557 


4,683 


2,874 


14th 


8,210 


4,967 


3,243 


15lh 


8,853 


5,265 


3,588 


16th 


9,487 


5,576 


3,911 


17th 


10,113 


5,907 


4,206 


18th 


10,731 


6,254 


4,477 


19th 


11,343 


6,621 


4,722 


20th 


11,949 


7,003 


4,946 


2Ist 


12,548 


7,393 


5,155 


22nd 


13,147 


7,791 


5,356 


23rd 


13,746 


8,193 


5,553 


24th 


14,345 


8,602 


5,743 


25th 


14,944 


9,011 


5,933 


26th 


15,543 


9,418 


6.125 


27th 


16,143 


9,824 


6,319 


28th 


16,743 


10,219 


6,524 


29th 


17,343 


10,608 


6,735 

6,951 


30th 


17,943 


10,992 


31st 


18,544 


11,369 


7,175 


32nd 


19,145 


11,736 


7,409 


33rd 


19,742 


12,097 


7,645 


34th 


20,335 


12,453 


7,882 


35th 


20,924 


12,803 


8,121 


36th 


21,510 


13,145 


8,365 


37th 


22,094 


13,482 


8,612 


38th 


22,675 


13,813 


8,862 


39th 


23,249 


14,136 


9,113 


40th 


23,815 


' 14,449 


9,366 


41st 


24,367 


14,739 


9,628 


42nd 


24,861 


14,953 


9,908 


43rd 


25,273 


15,105 


10,168 


44th 


25,611 


15,220 


10,391 


45th 


25,888 


15,311 


10,577 


46th 


26,112 


15,378 


10,734 


47th 


26,231 


15,409 


10,822 


48th 


26,273 


15,418 


10,855 


49th 


26,281 


15,421 


10,860 


50th 


26,281 


15,431 


10,860 
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Table E.3 Effects on numbers in post of changes in sex balance in colleges of education {in Thousands) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MINORITY REPORT 

We regret that we have found it necessary to submit a supplementary minority 
report to the report of the National Advisory Council for the Training and Supply 
of Teachers. We do so not because we are in disagreement with the recommenda- 
tion contained in the Main Report; on the contrary, we are fully in support of 
that recommendation. We note, however, that the effect of that recommendation 
will not secure until 1976 the achievement of standards of staffing which satisfy 
regulations approved in 1945; defers until 1982 the achievement of sizes of 
classes in primary schools with a maximum of 30 as in secondary schools , and 
defers until well into the 1980’s any prospect of significant expansion of nursery 
school provision. We do not believe that progress at this pace is acceptable. 

Accordingly, we are seeking a means to increase productivity from the training 
college plant which does not involve additional building, which will maintain 
the standards of training of the three-year course, which will not involve un- 
reasonable additional burdens for training college staff,^ but which will secure 
a significant advance in the dates by which the agreed objectives in standards of 
staffing can be attained. We propose, therefore, the operation of a four-term 
year in the colleges of education. At present, in general, colleges operate on a 
three-term year of approximately 33 to 34 weeks. We propose tire operation of 
four terms, each of 1 1 weeks’ duration. We propose that students should be in 
attendance at college for three tenns in each year for three years, and that staff 
should be required to be on duty in three terms in each year. 

Theoretically, the productivity of the training college plant could thus be 
increased by some 30 per cent. We recognise that an immediate and general 
application of tliis principle to many colleges would create substantial difficulties. 
We assume, therefore, that the application of the principle would be phased over 
a sufficient period of time to enable recruitment of staff to be undertaken 
satisfactorily, and would be phased having due regard to the availability of 
students qualified and suitable for admission to the colleges. 

Having regard to the fact that colleges are already working on an over- 
crowded basis and to the factors indicated above, we think it reasonable to assume 
that the operation of the four-term year could increase productivity by 20 per 
cent. We estimate that if the colleges adopted a four-term year by 1969-70 the 
schools would obtain an extra 10,000 teachers by the year 1973, 25,000 by 1976 
and 35,000 by 1979. These increases are in addition to those secured by the more 
rapid expansion of the training college plant recommended in the Main Report. 
We draw attention to the fact that the impact of this additional recommendation 
which we make is no less important than the impact on the supply of teachers of 
the recommendation to advance the expansion of the plant. Taken together, 
these two recommendations would enable a sigitificant shortening of the time 
requited to achieve the staffing standards on which we are agreed. 

It may be argued that the four-term year presents major difficulties in the 
organisation of colleges. We draw attention to the fact that an arrangement of 
this kind has already been adopted for application in the entire public system of 
colleges in California. We note also that arrangements for increased productivity 
in certain technical colleges have been applied in recent years successfully. We are 
confident, therefore, that the difficulties of organisation can bo resolved. It has 
been suggested that the requirement on members of the staff to take a major 
part of their vacation other than in midsummer will be unacceptable. We draw 
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attention to the fact that on the arrangement we propose the colleges will be 
closed for a period of eight weeks during the year. If we assume part of this time 
is occupied by Christmas and Easter it remains true that at least four weeks in 
midsummer will be a period during which all colleges will be closed and therefore 
all members of staff on vacation. We have always understood that the extended 
leave available to academic staff was not solely for the purposes of vacation but 
offered opportunities of research or further study and, in particular, contact with 
other educational interests in this country or abroad. Under the arrangements 
we propose, the fact that part of the total vacation of members of the staff of 
the colleges and of students would necessarily be taken at various times during 
the year would seem to offer an even greater opportunity for members of the 
staff to make contact with other educational establishments in this country and 
abroad, which would then be in session, and would certainly offer an equal 
opportunity for students to undertake private study at home. We believe, there- 
fore, that eight weeks’ vacation available at normal vacation periods together 
witlt vacation during a tenn when the college was in session, may prove to be an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage 

We are aware that a note is contained in the Main Report that a majority of 
the Committee find the proposal of a four-term year unacceptable. We draw 
attention to the fact that this suggestion was first made some four years ago and 
was presented as one of a number of possible ways by which productivity of the 
colleges could be increased. These various ideas were put before the 
colleges but none of the major methods for increasing productivity proved 
acceptable. It was for that reason that the proposal was made again when the 
present Report was under consideration. Though it was accepted by the sub- 
comimittee which was charged with the preparation of the Report, it proved 
unacceptable both in the Main Committee and in the Council as a whole. We 
are convinced that a substantial increase in productivity from the colleges is an 
essential requirement if the staffing problems in the schools are to be resolved 
within a reasonable period of time. The arguments against adoption of this 
proposal which have been submitted to the Council do not appear to us con- 
vincing. We believe the proposal is practicable and we are convinced that the 
advantages very heavily outweigh the disadvantages. We acknowledge that there 
are genuine problems in organisation which would have to be resolved, but we 
are confident that these difficulties can be resolved and that the operation of ffie 
four-term year would not reduce standards of training, but would make a major 
contribution to the supply problem. Indeed, we believe the recommeiidation 
which we now make is no less important than the recommendation contained in 
tire Main Report. Combining these two recommendations does, in our opinion, 
offer a possible solution to the staffing problems in the schools. ^ ^ 

Accordingly, we make a further recommendation to that contained in the Mam 
Report — namely, that the Secretary of State should take steps to secure the appli- 
cation of a four-term year in such number of colleges for such periods of time as 
he considers necessary and desirable. 



W. P. ALEXANDER. 
A. BALLARD 



J. BROSGALL 



W. F. HOUGHTON 
W. J. LANGFORD 



J. L. LONGLAND 
T. M. MORGAN 
E. L. RUSSELL 
B. M. WORMALD 
J. YOUNG 
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NOTE OF DISSENT 



Although I am in agreement with the substance of its main recommendations 
I have some difficulty in assenting to this report. The Council has done com- 
petently what it set out to do but in my view it has undertaken the wrong task. 
Many of the views I express in this note were put forward originally by other 
members of the Council and are summarised in paragraph 75 of the report. My 
difference witli these members is one of emphasis for in my opinion this *‘after- 
thought” paragraph constitutes a fundamental criticism of the rest of the report. 

This Council has the responsibility to make recommendations to the Secretary 
of State about the provisions and arrangements which should be made to ensure 
that the nation’s schools are adequately staffed by suitable teachers. It has failed 
to make such recommendations. It has not asked the necessary questions “What 
is the satisfactory level of teacher supply, in type, number and quality? How 
can we attain that level and how can we maintain it ? How quickly can this be 
done and what will be the cost?” The Council has failed to ask these questions 
because it has chosen unnecessarily to inhibit its free approach to the problem 
by an a priori acceptance, in general terms, of the recommendations of the 
Robbins Committee for the future of higher education. 

Instead of asking the questions I have enunciated the Council has asked 
“What is the best that can be done about teacher supply if we assume the 
implementation of the Robbins Report?” It has produced the answer that on 
this assumption we will be short of teachers for at least twenty years, desperately 
short for at least ten. Having found this the Council has recommended speeding 
up those aspects of the Robbins expansion which would seem to liave die most 
direct bearing on teacher supply. But this, it has found, is still far from satis- 
factory and so the Council has listed a number of further measures which it 
will explore. The Council thus somewliat paradoxically makes long-term recom- 
mendations immediately and undertakes to consider emergency measures later 
The report recommends virtually nothing which will help most of the children 
now in school and bases its long-term forecasting on data and research which 
are inadequate. 

The conclusions I wish the Secretary of State to draw from this report are: 

(i) that the system of higher education recommended by the Robbins Corn- 
mittee will not permit a satisfactory solution of the problem of the supply of 
teachers ; 

(ii) that there must be an emergency programme for teacher education during 
the next five years which rapidly expands and makes use of facilities in all 
branches of further and higher education. This must include the participation 
of technical colleges and a much greater planned contribution from the 
universities than has hitherto been contemplated. There must be provided, 
as soon as possible, and certainly much earlier than 1973, at least the number 
of places in higher education earmarked for teacher education recommended 
by the Robbins Committee. 

(iii) that as a matter of urgency the government should initiate the necessary 
research work. — educational, sociological and economic — on which a long- 
term plan can be based. 
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The need for teachers 

Long-term forecasting of need in such a field as this is bound to be a hazardous 
matter. Our children are now paying for inaccurate forecasting in the past which 
is in part the responsibility of tlris Council which has so badly under-estimated 
demand in some of its previous reports. We should reduce these hazards by 
learning from our mistakes. These have been (i) to set the sights too low and (ii) 
to make insufficient use of expertise. I believe that in this report the Council has 
repeated the first mistake in assessing the need for teachers and the second in 
assessing tlie supply. 

The substantial provision of nursery schooling is not anticipated in the report 
except as sometlring which might be contemplated in the late 1970’s as an alter- 
native to the reduction of class sizes in primary schools. This is deplorable. My 
belief, based on recent experience with my own children, that education before 
the age of five is of great value and importance is shared by a rapidly growing 
number of people. Evidence for tlris is the current proliferation of nursery schools 
and classes established by private initiative in many parts of the country. Recent 
educational research, both in this country and abroad, suggests that the ultimate 
educational attainment of many children, particularly those from poorer homes, 
would be appreciably higher if they had the benefit of skilled teacffing at the age 
of 3 or 4 years. It is most unlikely that in 1980 the scale of nursery school pro- 
vision anticipated in this report will be considered adequate. 

In the report the Council assumes that the teaching of sixth-form children 
requires the most generous staffing ratio. The estimation of the number of 
pupils at this level is therefore of particular importance. I think the Council’s 
estimates are not well based and that they may prove to be far too low. The 
raising of the school-leaving age to 16 became national policy in 1944. The 
Council’s report assumes not only that this will be considered adequate by the 
1980’s but also that the proportion of 16, 17, and 18 year olds in school will 
be only a small minority — it is assumed for example that in 1981 of 3,329,000 
young people in the age range 16-19 only 400,000 will be at school. (Compare 
tables 4 and 5 in Part II Chapter 1.) The Council recognizes that this prediction 
has “no firm basis in calculation”. In the light of the government’s policy of 
improving and reforming secondary education this prediction seems extremely 
conservative. 

In looking forward to the 1980’s it is reasonable to anticipate a steady rise in 
national standards in all aspects of life. Provision which by the standards of the 
1940’s was ideal may be regarded as meagre in the 1960’s and as intolerable in 
the 1980’s. For many years most people with first-hand experience, as parents 
or teachers, have believed that a class of 40 primary school children is much too 
big for satisfactory learning and one welcomes the implied acceptance by the 
Council of maximum classes of 30 in all schools as an objective. But is tlus 
enough? Tltis objective was perhaps reasonable by the standards prevailing in 
other aspects of society in the 1940’s when the National Union of Teachers was 
advocating it. But is it adequate by contemporary standards? And wiU it be 
adequate by the standards of the 1980’s — the time by which according to the 
Council’s plans wo shall have attained it? I believe that it is not and will not be. 
It is possible, of course, that during the next decade there will be developments 
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which radically change our ideas of the organisation of a school and the role 
of the teacher. There are as yet no clear indications of such developments and we 
must therefore assume that the present system will continue. In this system by the 
standards of care which I require for my infant children today one qualified 
teacher to 30 children is not enough. I will be surprised if they, in their turn 
twenty years hence, are satisfied with provision on this scale for their children. 
Everything I have said above assumes a changed emphasis in planning. It is 
crucial that expansion is based on estimates of requirements at the end of a 
planning period which reflect developments in standards and scope of provision. 
Too often our objective has been to overcome short term deficiencies, without 
regard for the changes occurring in our estimated requirements. Planning on this 
basis results in remedies being obsolescent before they became operative. It is 
hardly surprising then that implementation of successive plans still leaves us 
with shortages. 

These are my reservations about the Council’s predictions of the number of 
teachers needed. 

Of the types of teachers needed (subject specialisms, experience) the Council 
says little, probably because it has been pre-occupied by the problem of numbers 
of primary school teachers. But this question must not go by default. The Central 
Advisory Council under the Chairmanship of Mr. (now Sir) John Newsom 
rightly attached great importance to the types of teacher recruited and trained 
for secondary education. In some respects the views expressed in the Newsom 
Report on this matter may be construed as inconsistent with some of the recom- 
mendations of tire Robbins Committee. The Newsom Committee emphasized 
tire importance of “education for action’’ and made little use of the concept of 
“learning for its own sake”. It expressed a strong preference for the “concurrent” 
method of training teachers and for a training which included some practical 
studies. In contrast, the Robbins Committee’s proposals inevitably leave the 
status of such types of training a poor second-best to tire conventional university 
academic training. It cannot be assumed that any reoo:mmendatiotrs made by 
Lady Plowden’s Council about the training of primary school teachers will be 
consistent with tlrose of the Robbins Conrmittee. The long-term planning of 
teacher training requires analysis and decisions about the types of teachers 
needed. The report includes neither tlris nor any indication that it will be done. 

One assumption made by the Council has significance with respect to the 
quality of teachers. In assuming the implemeirtation of tire Robbins recom- 
mendations the Council has accepted that a large proportion of teachers will in 
the foreseeable future be non-graduates (Chart C). This will mean either that 
they are sub-graduate in capacity or that they are people of graduate potential 
who have not obtained a degree. There is an implication in the report, following 
the Robbins report, that a large number of students of graduate potential will 
be restricted to a three-year course in a college of education and will proceed 
into teaching without a degree. This is iniquitous and will I believe prove self- 
defeating because it will discourage clever young people from entering teaching 
and will generate a deep sense of grievance in the profession. In its Eighth Report 
the Council analysed this problem very competently. Its recommendations were 
not accepted by the Robbins Committee but this is inadequate reason for 
abandoning them as the Council has now done. For the future we need teachers 
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who are of graduate calibre in all types of school. A system of higher education 
which does not enable them to realise their academic potential will not attract 
teachers of sullicient quality. 



The training of teachers 

In its Eighth Report the Council made a strong case against the segregation of 
teachers in training from other students in higher education. This case is no less 
valid because it has largely been neglected by the Robbins Committee and by 
the government in its recent decision about the future of the colleges of education. 
The Council has concentrated in this report upon the expansion of segregated 
teacher education apparently for two reasons (i) it is administratively simpler 
to plan teacher supply if teacher training is segregated (ii) it is not practicable to 
plan teacher education in the universities. It has implicitly accepted that the 
present pattern — of concurrent education in the colleges of education and con- 
secutive education in the universities — ^will continue. 

In my opinion the Robbins Committee’s recommendation to preserve distinctly 
the three sectors of higher education — ^the universities, the colleges of education, 
the technical colleges — ^was wrong and I believe the report of the Council, based 
on this structure in higher education, lends support to my opinion. Because it 
accepted the Robbins concept of university freedom the Council has been unable 
to relate the estimated need for teachers to a plan for the education of teachers in 
all institutions of higher education, each playing an appropriate part. If the 
universities are to continue to be the upper tier of higher education, receiving a 
large sltare of the available resources, then their contribution to the supply of 
teachers must be much greater and must be in the form which the schools need. 
They must make a contribution to the staff of all types of school not, as they do 
at present, mainly to the grammer schools and public schools. Much greater 
use should be made by the government of its powers over the University Grants 
Committee to ensure tliat substantial parts of the allocation of money to the 
universities are earmarked for urgent action in establishing and expanding uni- 
versity education departments with both teaching and research functions.Large, 
well equipped departments to specialists in nursery education, primary education 
and special education are urgently needed. Special encouragement should be 
given to universities which, like Keele and York, are prepared to offer concurrent 
courses for teachers. The Council in its report has urged that all new -universities 
should establish education departments. I think its comment on this has been 
too moderate in tone. 

In its Eighth Report the Council recommended that there should be planned 
recruitment and training of teachers through the further education sector of 
higher education— the teclmical colleges, the colleges of commerce, the colleges 
of art. Although this sector is rapidly expanding and in fact already recruits 
students who are seeking a teacliing career the Council’s Report makes little 
reference to this contribution to teacher supply. Indeed Chart B implies that this 
source of teachers is negligible and will remain so. The technical colleges could 
quickly make a much larger contribution than at present in a number of ways 
which I have outlined to the Council. The Council has taken the view that this 
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is a field for tentative experiment, no more. In the emergency which now confronts 
us tliis is unnecessarily timid. 

The most rapid returns in teacher supply could probably be attained by 
introducing unortlrodox metliods for training mature men and women who 
have good educational or intellectual attainment outside the traditional academic 
channels. Without sacrificing standards, but abandoning some academic conven- 
tions, new types of course including combinations of part-time and full-time 
study could be devised wltich could attract men and women who for financial 
or other reasons are unable to undertake courses of the conventional type. 
Possibly tlie technical colleges could make their best contribution to teacher 
supply in providing courses for these students. 

If the colleges of education are to attract and train the teachers we need they 
must be able to offer to students the possibility of degree awards, not only pass 
B.Ed. degrees but, for teachers wishing to develop subject specialisms, B.A. and 
B.Sc. degrees at pass and honours level. There must be a clear route for a good 
college of education student to progress into study and research for higlier 
degrees. Unless and until provision for this has been made the colleges will be 
regarded by students as a second-best and there will be consequences with respect 
to numbers and quality of students which the Council has not calculated. 
Although I fully endorse the Council’s recommendation of the rate of expansion 
of places for teacher education I cannot agree that this should take place in 
colleges of education if these institutions are to remain inferior in status and 
facilities, isolated from otlier establisliments of higher education and limited in 
the academic opportunities they can offer to students. 

The worst feature of the recommendations of this report arises directly from 
the Council’s uncritical acceptance of the Robbins Committee’s proposals. 
Table 2 indicates the Council’s minimum recommendation for the expansion 
of the colleges of education and includes the recommendation that no increases 
in the intake into the colleges of education should take place after 1971. Yet even 
by the Council’s inadequate standards there will be a shortage of teachers until 
1982. The reason for calling a halt to expansion in 1971, even though further 
expansion would improve the supply of teachers from 1975 onwards, is that this 
would result in a surplus of teachers in the 1980’sl The Council is planning a 
shortage of teachers because it is committed to inflexibility in Irigher education. 
There is no valid reason why the number of places in Irigher education earmarked 
for teacher education should not continue to increase after 1971 until the 
shortage of teachers is overcome. These places should be provided in a form 
wliich permits tlreir subsequent use for otlier forms of higher education. 

The proposed expansion of the colleges of education will have important 
implications with respect to tlie opportunities in liiglier education as a whole. 
The Council’s recommendation that tlie proportion of male students in colleges 
of education should be increased will almost certainly mean that during the 
seventies the academic standard required of girls for entry into colleges will be 
much higher than that required of boys. I hope the Secretary of State will not 
readily agree to plans which in effect would deprive girls of the opportunity of 
higher education on the grounds that they might subsequently marry and bear 
children. I am opposed to this recommendation. 
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The supply of teachers 

The crux of the problem of supply is the “wastage” of married women. The role 
of the married woman in our future society is a national problem which is much 
larger than the problem of the supply of teachers. National economic planning 
requires research into this problem on a large scale. Such research has not been 
undertaken and the Council’s long-term recommendations about the supply 
of teachers rest on assumptions about future wastage which have a very slender 
basis in research. These assumptions are so ill-founded and yet so critical for 
the Council’s calculations that until further work is undertaken to verify them 
the long-term forecasts of the Council with respect to the supply of teachers 
should be regarded as a very rough guess. It is possible that the next generation 
of married women will have a completely different attitude to a career from the 
present generation. It is possible that current developments in contraception will 
radically alter the pattern of marriage and child bearing. It is possible that 
comparatively minor changes in the salaries and conditions of employment of 
teachers could make a substantial change in the number of married women 
returners or even in the normal age of cliild bearing by teachers. It is possible 
that the provision of nursery schools would have considerable effect. There is 
hard economic justification for a research project into this problem. Work could 
be undertaken involving surveys in this country and comparative studies with 
other countries. It should include controlled experimentation in selected areas. 
Research by professional social scientists, adequately financed, could enable us 
in two or three years time to make plans for teacher supply which are incompar- 
ably better-based than the plans incorporated in this report. It is on the point 
of teacher wastage that the Council’s lack of professional advice is most notable. 
The inclusion of distinguished social scientists in the membership of the Council 
cannot compensate for inadequate professional servicing. 

The report makes little reference to the problem of the wastage of men 
teachers. This is by no means negligible and is increasing at an alarming rate. 
(See Tables 16, 23, 24 Part II). As the demand by industry and commerce for 
higltly educated men increases, as it must, I believe this could become a major 
problem during the period under review by the Council, particularly if the 
relative salaries and conditions of work of teachers are not substantially improved. 

Statistics recently published by the Department of Education and Science 
show beyond reasonable doubt that the Robbins Committee under-estimated 
the number of young people who will successfully complete a sixth-form course 
and qualify for entry to higher education. The new forecasts (see table following) 
are based on the unexpected increase in the numbers of children who continued 
full-time study beyond the G.C.E. 0-level during 1962 and 1963. They take no 
account of possible consequences of current government policies for the re- 
organisation of secondary education. If these policies have the success which 
their advocates anticipate even tlie new projections of the numbers of school- 
leavers seeking Itigher education will prove to be much too low. Unless there is 
an increase in the number of places in higher education considerably in excess 
of the provision recommended by the Robbins Committee there will be many 
young people qualified for entry to higher education who are unable to obtain 
places. Until the problem of teacher supply is solved every effort should be made 
to provide places in higher education for those able and willing to train for 
teaching. 
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Projected Flo'W of Students with G.C.E. ‘A’ Level Qualifications from Schools and 
Grant-aided F.E. Establishments in England and Wales 

(A) lines are from Department of Education and Science: Statistics of Educa- 
tion: Part 3, 1963 (H.M.S.O. 1964) Table 21 (pp. 56-57). 

(B) lines are from Robbins Report: Appendix One: Tables 9 and 10 (pp. Hi- 
ll 2). 

Numbers are thousands 





1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


One or more passes 


Male (A) 


54-7 


80-1 


76*9 


102*8 


121*7 


Male (B) 


51-0 


52-0 


65-1 


86*4 


102*2 


Female (A) 


36-5 


37-9 


47-1 


61*4 


73*4 


Female (B) .... 


32-8 


32-1 


39*6 


52*1 


61*1 


Total (A) • • • ■ 


91-2 


98-0 


124*0 


164*2 


195*1 


TotaKB) • • • ■ 


83*8 


84-1 


104*7 


138*3 


163*3 


Two or more passes 


Male (A) 


43-9 


48 '7 


61*6 


82*5 


97*2 


Male (B) 


41-2 


41*7 


52*1 


69*4 


82*1 


Female (A) 


24-1 


27-9 


35-0 


45*5 


54*0 


Female (B) .... 


23-1 


22-3 


27-5 


36*4 


42-7 


Total (A) . . . . 


68-0 


76*6 


96*6 


128-0 


151*2 


Total (B) .... 


64-3 


64-0 


79*6 


105*8 


124*8 


Three or more passes 


Male (A) 


30-8 


33*9 


42*9 


57*4 


67'5 


Male fB) 


28-1 


28-3 


35*5 


47*3 


56'0 


Female (A) 


15-0 


15*8 


20*5 


26*9 


33-2 


Female (B) .... 


33-2 


12-7 


15*8 


20*8 


24'6 


Total (A) .... 


45-8 


49*7 


63*4 


84*3 


100 ’7 


Total (B) .... 


41-3 


41-0 


51-3 


68*1 


80-6 



Short-term measures 

The supply of teachers during the next fifteen years will depend to a large extent 
upon the increase in training places which can be achieved before 1970. Excep- 
tional and unorthodox measures should be taken to increase the accommodation 
wliich can be used for teacher education and to make more effective use of 
existing accommodation. 

The Council has been told that the period of 4 years between the conception 
of an educational building and its completion is absolutely irreducable. Having 
heard lengthy explanations of this I remain unconvinced. It seems common 
sense that given a sufficient sense of urgency building could be completed more 
quickly than this. Certainly tire number of places could be increased rapidly by 
the erection of prefabricated buildings on existing college sites. 

Proposals to increase the use of facilities in higher education will entail 
difficulties, risks and possibly sacrifices on the part of teachers. If measures are 
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to "be applied to increase productivity in higher education common standards 
must be applied in all sectors of higher education — in the universities, the colleges 
of education and the technical colleges equally. I am strongly opposed to the 
imposition of such measures upon the colleges of education if they are not also 
imposed on the universities. 

The only proposal of this kind which has been considered in detail by the 
Council is that of four-term working in the colleges of education. I agree with 
the Council in opposing this, not only because in isolation it discriminates against 
these colleges but also because it will cause more disruption of the colleges than 
other measures which could have a greater effect. My experience in technical 
colleges is that college facilities can be used throughout a 12-hour day without 
disrupting the organic unity of the college but that the extension of the college 
year, particularly in a small institution, can seriously damage the sense of 
community of staff and students. 

Even without lengthening the college day, week or year greater utilization of 
space could be achieved by the application of operational research techniques 
in time-tabling and disposition of accommodation. In every college or university 
at any time of day some rooms are unoccupied and many more are under- 
occupied. The carrot will produce better results than the stick in trying to secure 
the more efficient use of accommodation. The allocation of public funds for new 
building in higher education — in all sectors — should be made conditional upon 
the detailed and efficient planning of the use of accommodation. 
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SUMMARY 



In summary, whilst endorsing the report insofar as it recommends a rapid and 
large increase in the number of places for teacher education, I dissent from it 
insofar as : 

(1) The Council has under-estimated the demand for teachers, and has set its 
sights too low; 

(2) it has fundamentally accepted the structure and the scale of provision of 
higher education recommended by the Robbins Committee although this is 
inadequate and unsuitable to provide the supply of teachers we need; 

(3) it has based its long-term recommendations on insufficient data; 

(4) its proposals may imply discrimination against women in the allocation 
of places in higher education ; 

(5) it has shown insufficient sense of urgency with respect to the short-term 
problem of teacher supply; 

(6) it has mistakenly accepted the view that the universities should not be 
compelled to make a more positive response to the national need for teachers; 

(7) it has attached insufficient importance to the need to raise the status of 
the colleges of education and to improve the educational opportunities they 
provide; 

(8) it has failed to emphasise sufficiently the need for a great increase in 
research work in education and social science relating to the problems of 
teacher supply. 



We find ourselves in broad agreement wiffi the analysis and conclusions in the 
above note of dissent, though we consider that the proposal for a four-term year 
in colleges of education also deserves further examination. 



E. E. ROBINSON 



C. F. CARTER 
J. VAIZEY 
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Department of Education and Science, 
Curzon Street, 
London, W.l 
13th May, 1965 



Dear Mr. Bullock, 

I am writing to thank you, and through you the Council, for the report which 
you enclosed with your letter of 15th April. 

I shall of course need time to study the difficult but highly important issues 
which lie at the heart of your report — the scale, pace and method of further 
expansion of the colleges of education— particularly since the Council has not 
on all points been able to present me with unanimous recommendations. 

The report deserves to be as widely read and studied as the Council’s Seventli 
Report, which it supersedes, especially for the appraisal it offers of the staffing 
prospects for the maintained schools over the next twenty years and the detailed 
supporting analysis and forecasts of the future demand and supply of teachers 
in Part II. I am accordingly arranging for the report to be published as soon 
as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 

ANTHONY CROSLAND 



A. L. C. Bullock, Esq., M.A., 
The Master, 

St. Catherine’s College, 
Oxford. 
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15th April, 1965 



The Secretary of State for Education and Science, 

Department of Education and Science, 

Curzon Street, 

London, W.l 

Dear Mr. Crosland, 

When the present Council was appointed in the autumn of 1963, we identified 
as one of our main tasks the preparation of a new report on teacher demand and 
supply prospects; the forecasts in the Seventh Report have been overtaken by a 
number of important developments since its publication in May, 1962, including 
your own announcement in the House of Commons on 24th February, 1965, 
of the Government’s plans for the further expansion of teacher training provision 
to reach a total of 122,000 places, for Great Britain as a whole, by 1973-74. 

We have been engaged on this task since then, and I now present the attached 
report which embodies our findings and recommendations. It falls into two parts— 
Part I comprising the report itself, and Part II setting out the supporting material 
in the form of a detailed analysis of future demand and supply. 

Paragraphs 1 to 65 of Part I, together with Part II, cover between them much 
the same ground as did the Seventh Report and combine a forecast of future 
demand and supply with an appraisal of the prospects revealed by this analysis. 

I think it may fairly be said that this part of the report commands the assent of 
practically the whole Council. 

Unlike our predecessors who prepared the Seventh Report, we did not confine 
ourselves to an exposition of future prospects, but thought it our duty to consider 
also possible remedies for the eontinuing shortage of teachers which we foresee. 
At this stage of out work, unfortunately, profound differences of opinion and 
judgment became manifest within the Council, and these are reflected in the 
supplementary minority report signed by ten members of the Council and by the 
note of dissent signed by three members. 

I would not, however, like to leave you with the impression that there was an 
absolute cleavage of opinion between those who signed these documents and the 
rest of the Council. The truth is, I believe, that a number of other members felt 
considerable sympathy with some of the views expressed in one or other of the 
two minori ty documents, but agreed with the majority of the Council that it was 
of overriding importance to devise a report which could command the widest 
possible measure of agreement among our many differing standpoints. It was in 
this spirit, in particular, that we framed our main recommendation for the faster 
expansion of the colleges of education in the temiis we use in paragraph 72. We 
were conscious also of the risk that any further delay in presenting our report 
might by itself seriously prejudice the possibility of putting this main recommend- 
ation into effect. 

I am sure I speak for the Council as a whole in saying that we would have 
much preferred to present a report which carried our wholehearted endorsement, 
but since we have failed to do this, I hope this brief explanation will help you to 
assess the value and significance of the report we are now submitting to you. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. L. C. BULLOCK 
Chairman, National Advisory Council 
on the Training and Supply of Teachers 
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